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INTRODUCTION TO 
SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY 


By Radhakamal Mukerjee, Lucknow University and 


Narendra Nath Sen-Gupta, Calcutta Untversity 


A new book in the Heath Social Relations Series 





We are fortunate to have in this volume the results of 
years of research on the part of two of the leading Indian 
scholars in social psychology, well known in England and 
America, especially as this subject is coming to be recognized 
as one of the most important developments in the entire field 
of the social sciences. 

In his foreword Professor Jerome Davis, of Yale Univer- 
sity, calls attention to the authors’ fresh approach to the 
problem, the comprehensiveness of the work together with 
its analysis of the interrelation of stimuli from the individual 
personality and the social environment. 

In their analysis of group behavior the authors reject tra- 
ditional concepts and lay hold upon finer instruments of 
modern psychology, the tools of psychoanalysis, behaviorism, 
or whatever school helps to dissect human behavior under 
social stimuli. 

The analysis extends into the pathology of conflicts, mal- 
adjustments, and neuroses, and into tendencies to new social 
groupings. It is a systematic preparation for intensive ob- 
servational work. 


D. C. HEATH AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


Dallas San Francisco London 
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for teachers and teaching positions. 





FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


For many years a leader among teachers agencies. 
Our service is nation wide. 


28 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 


Come to headquarters 











C. E. Goodell, Manager 
| 











° J windy d 
Kellogg’s Teachers Agency fone siicg 


thousands of high-grade positions with excel- 
lent teachers. No charge to employers, none 
for registration. Enroll now! We have a 
constant demand for experienced teachers. 
Write for information to 31 Union Square, 
New York, N. Y. 










THE MICROSCOPE 


By SIMON H. GAGE, of Cornell University 
Revised, Dark-field Edition (1927) now Available. 
The Old and the New in Microscopy, with a special 
chapter on Dark-Field Methods and their 
Application. 

Pestpaid, $3.50 


ITHACA, A. Y 











| At Last— 


This new type of 






| motion picture film 
| is strong, smooth, 
| flexible and non-in- 
flammable. SPIRO- 





GRAPH DISCS fit 
easily into the kind 
of envelope used for 
phonograph records 
and are as easily 
filed away. 

With SPIRO- 
GRAPH DISCS the 
| film is eut into 

round flat circles in- 

stead of ribbons. 

Thus we immedi- 

ately do away with 
| all threading, twist- 
ing, tangling, break- 
ing, splicing and re- 
























| winding. 
Each dise contains 
exactly 1200  indi- 





vidual pictures. The 
| SPIROGRAPH can 
| be used either as a 
| stereopticon or mo- 
tion picture ma- 
chine at will. 



















The Perfect Projector 
for Class Room Use! 


Own your Library 
$97.50 outright ... Avail- 





able at all times. 
Complete ... No rentals. 
.++-wWNo worrying 


about delayed ship- 
ments... Films 
cost $3.00 each... 
Connect with your 
regular lighting sys- 
tem. 

Can be used as an 
animated microscope 
or for projection on 
any screen. 

This is the ma- 
chine you have been 
waiting for. 

Subjects of the 
entire Spiro Library 
may be obtained on 
these discs. Many 
new subjects are in 
process. 


Spiro Film Corporation 
161-179 Harris Ave., Long Island City, N.Y 
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The Macmillan Company, New York 


EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY FOR BEGINNERS. 
Snedden. pp. xiii+ 636. $3.50. 


rhis volume is not designed as a text to be memo- 
rized, nor as a source of exercises for intellectual 
drills. Primarily, it is intended to enrich and mul- 
tiply appreciations of the social world in which we 
ilVeé 





David 
















Hanpy Boox or ENeiisH Composition. Ruth M. 


Whitfield. pp. xii +335. 


This book seeks to impress upon the student the 
fact that his study of English is for the purpose of 
aiding him in acquiring the ability to express him- 
self clearly, correctly and effectively. Punctuation, 
ee and general principles of composition are 
explained, 

















RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


The Century Company, New York 


MODERN PRINCIPLES AND THE ELEMENTARY 
TEACHER’S TECHNIQUE. Charles E. Holley. 
pp. x+431. $2.00, 


This study is based on practical experience and a 
thorough review of literature on the subject, year- 


| books, reports and results of recent investigations. 


| The author has tried to harmonize 


| READINGS 


| 


the best of the 
new theories with the best of the old. 


: The Houghton Mifflin Company, Boston 


In AMERICAN CITIZENSHIP. John T. 


Greenan. pp. xvi+436. $1.60. 


For courses in civics, citizenship and problems in 
American democracy. Special efforts have been made 
to present the material in a more interesting style 
than is usual in books of this character. 
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Sinan iil ates ae — — 
McGraw-Hill en 
omen CUO! ees | || On the | 


What is vocational education? 


What are its aims, plans, 
accomplishments? 


To answer these questions a symposium 
book has been prepared by nineteen voca- 
tional leaders under the editorship of Dr. 
Edwin A. Lee, of the University of Cali- 
fornia. This book has just been published. 


Objectives and Problems of 


Vocational Education 


Edited by EDWIN A. LEE 
Professor of Education, University of California 


The agricultural teacher in secondary 
schools, the commercial teacher, the home 
economics teacher, the trade and indus- 
trial teacher will all find their particular 
branches of Vocational Education covered 
in this book. There are discussions also 
for the teacher of part-time classes, for 
those in charge of teacher training and vo- 
cational guidance and for industrial arts 
teachers. 

A book for all teachers who wish to 
ground themselves in the philosophy of 
vocational education, who wish to know 
what has been accomplished in all branches 
other than their own specialty, who want 
a clear statement of the present problems 
of vocational education and an outline of 
suggested solutions, who are looking for- 
ward to even greater things in this field. 


451 pages, 514 x 8, $3.00, postpaid 


See 








this book 








on approval 


McGraw-Hill 
On-Approval Coupon 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC., 

870 Seventh Avenue, New York. 

You may send me on approval Lee—Objec- 
tives and Problems of Vocational Guidance, 
$3.00 net, postpaid. 

I agree to return the book postpaid if it is 
not adopted in my classes, or to remit for it. 
SEE, SAdicdae cub 0ws dnb be os snbeecnnceestesaces 
a ee eee ee 
RE a Ssawkb bee kewdectnwabdedsdecsddsckinaeaad 
SE SEER connec ceccddaensneeesswosusess 

S. & S., 12-29-28 


Wheeler List 
of Books 


TESTS AND 
MEASUREMENTS 
by Henry Lester Smiru, 
Dean of the School of Education, and pi. 
rector of the Bureau of Cooperative Re. 
search of Indiana University 

and WENDELL W. WriGHrt, 


Associate Professor of Education, Indiana 
University 


MUSIC APPRECIATION 
for the 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 
by MABELLE GLENN, 


Director of Music, Kansas City, 
and Margaret Lowry, 


Symphony Orchestra 


Silver, Burdett and Company 


New York 
Chicago 


Newark Boston 


San Francisco 


Missouri 


Educational Director of the Kansas City | 














5000 AMERICAN TEACHERS 
WILL ATTEND 


THE WORLD FEDERATION 


EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


GENEVA 
July 25, 1929 


An international Acquaintance Tour is 
planned under the leadership of 


MISS CORNELIA STORRS ADAIR 
Former President, N. E. A., Richmond, V4., 
and 
DR. W. CARSON RYAN, JR. 
Professor of Education, Swarthmore College 
The itinerary also covers full program of 
sight-seeing in Europe’s famous Capitals. 
SAIL—‘‘ARABIC’’—JULY 6 
RETURN—‘‘HOMERIO’’—AUG. 28 


Make early application for membership to 
MISS ADAIR, DR. RYAN or 
World Acquaintance Travel, 
INC. 

29 WEST 49th ST.. NEW YORE 
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EDUCATIONAL BOOKS OF 1928 


By JOSEPH L. WHEELER 
ENOCH PRATT FREE LIBRARY, BALTIMORE, MD. 


In preparation for the Annual Selected 
List of Sixty Educational Books which will 
appear in the Journal of the National Edu- 
eation Association, probably for March, 
careful search has been made for all publi- 
eations of 1928 on teaching, school admin- 
istration and educational research. The 
following list is the result. 

The list is similar in plan, and also in 
length (over four hundred titles) to that 
prepared a year ago. Approximately the 
same proportions are kept between regular 
trade books in bound form, and the theses 
and studies issued by various organizations 
and institutions. The list contains no 
foreign books, and only those English books 
that have been imported and are for sale 
in this country. It does not include 
courses of study from various cities and 
states or books on religious education. 

As last year, the list is divided under 
subject headings, although any such ar- 
rangement can hardly satisfy all, either as 
to choice of subjects or the assigning of 
titles under the various headings. To find 
a given book, the headings should first be 
run through. 

A preliminary copy of the list was sent 
on October 24 to all publishers for revision, 
and for news of any additional 1928 titles 
that would appear before December 30. 


Any missing data as to pages, prices, etc., 
are due to lack of response from publishers. 
Copies of the preliminary list were sent to 
over two hundred specialists whose com- 
ments and scorings are used as the basis 
for the selection of the sixty outstanding 
books of the year. 

While the total number of titles is about 
the same as last year, it is interesting to 
note the changing proportion of titles de- 
voted to the various subjects. If a record 
were made from year to such 
changes would be a good barometer of the 
ebb and flow of national interest in- each 
phase of education, for though the ex- 
tensive ‘‘trade’’ books usually reflect and 
incorporate developments only after several 
months, often a year or two, the theses 
and bulletins from research centers are the 
very essence of progress and new ideas, 
freshly distilled. Space permits only 
mention of the decrease in titles on school 
health and physical education from thirty- 
two to twenty-six, suggesting that what 


year, 


some consider an over-emphasis on this 
phase is being retarded. Unfortunately, 
the small number of studies on rural edu- 
cation has dropped from thirteen to six, 
all these being small institutional and 
governmental studies, without a single well- 
planned or comprehensive book for the 
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rural school worker as such. Titles on 
higher education, on the other hand, have 
increased from twenty-two to twenty-nine. 

The chief value of the following list is, 
we hope, its attempted completeness and its 
convenience as a key to even smaller pub- 
lications on special topics. 


LIST OF EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


PURPOSES, PRINCIPLES AND PHILOSOPHY OF 
EDUCATION (General) 


Bell, Bernard I. Common Sense in Education. 
321 p. 1928. Morrow. $2.50. 


Bruce, Gustav M. Luther as an Educator. 318 p. 


Augsburg Pub. House. $2.00. 

Clem, Orlie M. A Work Book Syllabus in Prin- 
ciples of Education. 170 p. 1928. Warwick 
& York. $2.00, 

Cobb, Stanwood. The New Leaven: Progressive 
Education and Its Effect upon the Child and 
Society. 340 p. 1928. John Day. $2.50. 

Duvall, Sylvanus M. The Methodist Episcopal 
Church and Education up to 1869. (Cont. to 
Edue, No, 284.) 127 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Finney, Ross L. A Sociological Philosophy of 
Education. 563 p. 1928. Macmillan. $2.50. 
Fisher, T, Ernest. Democracy and Mission Edu- 
cation in Korea. (Cont. to Educ. No. 306.) 
188 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. 

$1.75. 

Grizzell, Emit D. Education: Principles and 
Practices. 428 p. 1928. Macmillan. $2.40. 
Harris, Pickens E. Changing Conceptions of 
School Discipline. 384 p. 1928. Macmillan. 

$2.00. 

Indiana University School of Education. The 
Economie Effects of Education as Shown by 
Statements of Economists. 39 p. 1928. Univ. 
Book Store. $.50. 

Kandel, I. L., ed. (Fourth) Educational Year 
Book of the International Institute of Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 618 p. 1928. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $3.50. 

Kellermann, Fritz. The Effect of the World War 
on European Education. (Harvard Bulletins in 
Educ. No. 13.) 89 p. 1928. Harvard Univ. 
Press. $1.00. 

Kelly, F. J., and Capen, 8. P. The Influence of 
Standardizing Agencies in Education. 23 p. 
1928. Univ. of Minn. 

Klain, Zora. Educational Activities of New En- 
gland Quakers: A Source Book. 241 p. 1928. 
Westbrook Pub. Co. $3.50. 


(Vou. XXVIII, No, 73) 


Leighton, Joseph A. Individuality and Educatioy 
204 p. 1928. Appleton. $2.00, 

Mary Rosalita, Sister. Education in Detroit Prior 
to 1850. 364 p. 1928. Michigan Histories) 
Commission, 

Milton, John. (Ainsworth, Oliver M., ed.) Mil. 
ton on Education. (Cornell Studies in English 
No. 12.) 369 p. 1928. Yale Uniy. Pregs, 


National Education Association. Proceedings of 
the Sixty-sixth Annual Meeting. 1205 p, igo8 
The Association. $2.00. 

National Society for the Study of Edueationg) 
Sociology. Bibliographies on Educational Soqj. 
ology; First Yearbook. 154 p. 1928. The 
Society, New York Univ., N. Y. $1.50, 

Naumberg, Margaret. The Child and the World: 
Dialogues in Modern Education. 328 p- 1928, 
Harcourt, Brace. $3.50. 

Payne, E. George. Principles of Educational Soci. 
ology: An Outline. Rev. ed. 169 p. 1928, New 
York Univ. Press Book Store. $1.50, 

Rozanov, Mikhail G. (N. Ognyov, pseud.) The 
Diary of a Communist Schoolboy. Tr. by Alex 
ander Werth. 288 p. 1928. Payson & Clarke, 
2.50. 

Rusk, Robert R. The Philosophical Bases of Edn- 
eation. 205 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Smith, Walter R. Principles of Educational So 
ciology. 773 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin, $3.00 

Snedden, David. Educational Sociology for Be 
ginners. 636 p. 1928. Macmillan. $3.50, 

Walsh, Mrs. Louise, and Walsh, M. J. History 
and Organization of Education in Pennsylvania 
276 p. 1928. M. J. Walsh. $2.00. 

Washburne, Carleton, and Stearns, M. M. Better 
Schools. 342 p. 1928. John Day. $2.50. 

Whitridge, Arnold. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. *4 
p- 1928. Holt. $5.00. 

Wilson, Mrs, Lucy L. The New Schools of New 
Russia. 230 p. 1928. Vanguard Press. 4.5. 

Wynne, John P. Principles of Educational Method. 
285 p. 1928. Globe Book Co. $2.00. 

Zimmern, Alfred. Learning and Leadership: 4 
Study of the Needs and Possibilities of Inter 
national Intellectual Cooperation. 112 p. 1928. 
Oxford Univ. Press. $2.00. 


ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 
(See also Teachers and Teaching Methods) 


Allen, Ira M. The Teacher’s Contractual Status 
as Revealed by an Analysis of American Court 
Decisions. (Cont. to Educ. No. 304.) 147 P 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
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Ation, American School and University. Yearbook on YNutt, Hubert W. Current Problems in the Super- 
School Buildings and Equipment for Schools vision of Instruction. 538 p. 1928. Johnson 

Prior and Colleges, 1928-1929. 383 p. American Pub. Co. $2.00. 
toric] School Pub. Corp. $5.00. VPierce, Anna E. Deans and Advisers of Women 
/Ayer, F. C., and Barr, A. 8. The Organization of and Girls. 636 p. 1928. Professional & Tech- 

Mil. ‘Supervision. 397 p. 1928. Appleton. $2.25. nical Press. $4.00. 

nglish The Chicago Principals’ Club. Third Yearbook WReeves, C. E., and Ganders, H. S. School Build- 
Pregs, (The Second Cooperative Report of the Studies ing Management: the Operation and Care of 


of Curriculum and of Supervision.) 196 p. School Plants. 395 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 


ngs of 1928. Chicago Principals’ Club. $.90. lege, Columbia. $3.75. a 
1998, Counts, George S. School and Society in Chicago. Schroeder, H. H. Legal Opinion on the Public 
367 p. 1928. Harcourt, Brace. $2.50. School as a State Institution. 81 p. 1928. 
ational Engelhardt, Fred, Hegel, N. H., and Womrath, Public School Pub. Co. $.75. a 
| Soci- G. F. Selecting Sites for School Buildings. 20 YSears, Jesse B. Classroom Organization and Con- 
The ». 1928. Univ. of Minn. Press. $.50 trol. Rev. ed. 400 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. 
Ge aa : se acelall $2.15 
‘oster, Herbert H. High School Administration. . 
Vorld ' m4 ‘aa iuldee - ~t Sturtevant, S. M., and Strang, Ruth. A Personnel 
W OTIC; D0 p- 925, y. melds x - - 
1928, Gist, Arthur S. The Administration of an Ele- Stady of the Work of Deans of Women in 
ary School. 308 p. 1928. Seribner’s Teachers Colleges and Normal Schools. (Cont. 
1g oo oF ; P- moe : to Educ, No. 319.) 95 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
Soel- $1.80 : 
i ae lege, Columbia. $1.50. 
New Irvin, Osear W. State Budget Control of State Thomas, Minor W. Public School Plumbing 


Institutions of Higher Education. (Cont. to Equipment. (Cont. to Educ. No. 282.) 128 p. 


The Edue, No, 271.) 122 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Alex lege, Columbia, $1.50, Tidwell, Clyde J. State Control of Textbooks 
‘larke, Keesecker, Ward W. Laws Relating to Compul- with Special Reference to Florida. (Cont. to 
sory Education. (Bulletin No. 20.) 1928. Educ. No, 299.) 78 p. 1928. Teachers College, 
 Edv- U. S. Bureau of Education. Columbia. $1.50. 
$2.00. Lindsay, E. E. Problems in School Administra- /fiegs, Ernest W. An Evaluation of Some Tech- 
al So tion, 544 p. 1928. Maemillan. $2.50. niques of Teacher Selection. 108 p. 1928. 
$3.00. Linscheid, Adolph. In-service Improvement of the Public School Pub. Co. $1.50, 
t Be State Teachers College Faculty. (Cont. to University of the State of New York. Education 
), Educ. No. 309.) 100 p. 1928. Teachers Col- Law as Amended to July 1, 1928. (Bulletin 
istory lege, Columbia. $1.50. 910.) 338 p. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
vania Mangun, Vernon L. The American Normal 1928. $.50. 
School: Its Rise and Development in Massa- University of the State of New York. Law 
Better chusetts. 442 p. 1928. Warwick & York. $3.50. Pamphlet 7. Election of District Superinten- 
Marberry, James O. The Administration of dents. (Bulletin 905.) 17 p. 1928. Univ. of 
243 Public Education in Centralized and Coordi- the State of N. Y. $.05. 
nated Schools. (Bulletin No, 2810.) 123 p. University of the State of New York. Proceedings 
New 1928, Univ. of Texas. $.50. of the Sixty-third Convocation of the University 
$.50. Mort, Paul R. The Individual Pupil in the Man- of the State of New York. (Bulletin No, 899.) 
athod. agement of Class and School. 383 p. 1928. 80 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.50. 
American Book Co. $1.60. University of the State of New York. Regula- 
p: A National Conference on Educational Method. tions and Directions Governing the Issuance of 
[nter- First Yearbook. Educational Supervision: A Certificates of Literacy and Conduct of New 
1928. Report of Current Views, Investigations and York State Regents Literacy Test. (Bulletin 
Practices, 270 p. 1928, Teachers College, 911.) 16 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 
Columbia. $1.50. $.05. 
National Edueation Association. Department of Young, Dale. Control of Available Public School 
is) Elementary Sehool Principals. Seventh Year- Income; with Special Reference to Cities of 
book. The Elementary School Principalship. New York State. (Cont. to Educ. No. 305.) 
tatus 639 p. 1928. The Association. $2.00, 111 p. 1928, Teachers College, Columbia. 
Court Neulen, Lester N. State Aid for Educational $1.50. 
47 Projects in the Public Schools. (Cont. to Educ. “Ziegler, Carl W. School Attendance as a Factor 
No, 308.) 84 p, 1928, Teachers College, in School Progress. (Cont. to Educ. No, 297.) 


Columbia. $1.50, 63 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
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GENERAL SURVEYS AND STATISTICS 


(For Surveys of Special Phases see other 
Headings) 


Abel, James F. Major Trends of Education in 
Other Countries: Advance Sheets from Biennial 
Survey, 1924-26. (Bulletin No. 13.) 48 p. 
1928. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.10. 

Blose, David T. Statistics Concerning Education 
of the Negro Race. (Bulletin No, 19.) 1928. 
U. 8S. Bureau of Education, 

Educational Press Association of America. Fourth 
Handbook. 23 p. 1928. The Association. 

Engelhardt, Fred, and Melby, E. O. The Super- 
visory Organization and the Instructional Pro- 

(Univ. of Min- 
nesota Educational Monograph No. 17.) 72 p. 
1928. Univ. of Minn. $.50. 

Foster, Emery M. Items of Statistics for Public 

(Bulletin No, 14.) 14 p. 
1928. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 

Holzinger, Karl T. Statistical Methods for Stu- 
dents in Education. 372 p. 1928. Ginn. $3.60. 

Huffaker, C. L. A Mental Survey of the Inter- 
mediate Grades of the Public Schools of Eugene, 
Oregon. (Univ. of Oregon Education Series 
Vol. 1, No. 5.) pp. 222-238. 1928. 
sity Press. 

Hull, O. R., and Ford, W. S. Santa Ana School 
Housing Survey. 88 p. 1928. Univ. of S. Cal. 
$1.00, 

Hull, O. R., and Ford, W. S. 
Alhambra Public Schools. 
of S. Cal. $1.25. 

Klein, A. J., Deffenbaugh, W. S., Covert, Timon, 
and Lathrop, E. A. Edueational Surveys. 
(Bulletin No. 11.) 67 p. 1928. U.S. Bureau 
of Education. $.15. 

Meader, J. J. Normal School Education in Con- 
necticut. (Cont. to Educ. No. 307.) 96 p. 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

A Study of Educational Need and 
Opportunity in the Town of Crown Point, Essex 
County, N. Y. (Bulletin 907.) 29 p. 1928. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.10. 

O’Shea, M. V. Report to the Educational Com- 
mission of Virginia of a Survey of the Public 
Educational System of the State. 669 p. 1928. 
The Commission, Richmond, Va. 

Phillips, Frank MeG. A Graphic View of Educa- 
tion in Our States. 63 p. 1928. Houghton 
Mifflin. Gratis. 

Phillips, Frank McG. Statistical Survey of Edu- 
eation. 1925-1926. (Bulletin No. 12.) 13 p. 
1928. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 


gram, Albert Lea, Minnesota. 


School Systems. 


Univer- 


Survey of the 
107 p. 1928. Univ. 


Mousaw, C. J. 
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Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. The Junior 
High School Proposed for Oradell, N. J, 94 D. 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia, 

Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. L., and others 
The Need for Further School Accommodations 
in Districts Number 2 and Number 3, Rye, N.Y 
65 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia, $.50, 

Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. The Neeg 
of Further School Accommodations in Pleasan; 
ville, N. Y. 24 p. 1928. 
Columbia. $.50. 

Strayer, G. D., Engelhardt, N. 


Teachers College, 


L., and others. 
Report of the Survey of the Schools of Closter. 
N. J. 138 p. 1928. Board of Edue., Closter, 
N. J. $.50. 

Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. School 
Building Program for District Number 6, Town 
of Greenburgh, N. Y. 20 p. 1928. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $.50. 

Strayer, G. D., and Engelhardt, N. L. A School 
Building Program for the City of Paducah, Ky. 
87 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia, $.50, 

U. 8S. Bureau of Education. Educational Diree 
tory: 1928. (Bulletin No. 1.) 144 p. 1928, 
The Bureau. $.20. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Statistics of Nurse 
Training Schools. 1926-27. 57 p. (Bulletin 
No, 2.) 1928. The Bureau. $.10. 

Wilson, Florence. Near East Educational Survey: 
Report of a Survey Made during the Months of 
April, May, and June, 1927. 108 p. 1928. 
European Centre of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, 

CURRICULUM 

YHarap, Henry. The Technique of Curriculum 
Making. 315 p. 1928. Macmillan. $1.80. 

Maryland School Bulletin. Curriculum Making in 
Problems of American Democracy as Applied 
to the Unit—Public Opinion. (Bulletin Vol. X, 
No. 2.) 46 p. 1928. State Dept. of Educ. 

Y Monroe, W. S., and Herriott, M. E. Reconstrue- 
tion of the Secondary School Curriculum: Its 
Meaning and Trends. (Bulletin No. 41.) 12) 
p. 1928. Univ. of Ill. $.50. 

Monroe, W. S., Hindman, D. A., and Lundin, B. 5. 
Two Illustrations of Curriculum Construction. 
(Univ. of Illinois Bulletin. No. 39.) 53 p 
1928. Univ. of Ill. $.50. 

/National Education Association. Dept. of Superit- 


tendence. Sixth Yearbook. The Development 


of the High School Curriculum. 584 p. 1925. 
The Association. $2.00. 

YRugg, Earle U. 
Sciences and Citizenship. 214 p. 
rado State Teachers College. $2.00, 


Curriculum Studies in Social 
1928. Colo 
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Williams, L, A. The Making of High-School Cur- 
ricula. 233 p. 1928. Ginn. $1.76. 


ConpUCT AND CHARACTER FORMATION 


Boston High School Head Masters’ Association 
Report. Character Education in Secondary 
Schools. 156 p. 1928. Boston Public Schools. 

Chieago Association for Child Study and Parent 
Education. Building Character: Proceedings of 
the Midwest Conference on Parent Education, 
Feb. 1928. 351 p. 1928. $1.00. 

Edwards, R. H., and Hilgard, E. R. Student 
Counseling. (Bulletin 7.) 64 p. 1928. Na- 
tional Council on Religion in Higher Education. 
Barnes Hall, Ithaca, N, Y. Free on request. 

Fanshawe, John E. J. Education for Tolerance. 
30 p. 1928. Independent Education. $.60. 

Fishback, Elvin H. Character Education in the 
Junior High School. 190 p. 1928. Heath. 


egg, F. M. Character Education: Supple- 

mentary Bulletin. 28 p. 1928. Nebraska Dept. 

f Publie Instruction, 

Hartshorne, Hugh, and May, M. A. Studies in 
Deceit. (Columbia Univ. Teachers College 
Studies in the Nature of Character, vol. 1.) 
720 p. 1928. Maemillan. $4.50. 

Manry, James C. World Citizenship. Studies in 
Character, vol. 1, no. 1. 1928. Univ. of Iowa 
Institute of Character Research. 

Robbins, Charles L. The Will to Work: a Study 
in Character Education. 221 p. 1928. Row, 
Peterson, $1.60, 

Shuttleworth, F. K. The Measurement of the 
Character and Environmental Factors Involved 
in Scholastic Success. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. 
$1.00, 

Slaght, W. E. Untruthfulness in Children: Its 
Conditioning Factors Involved in Scholastic 
Success. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. $1.00. 

Symonds, Percival M. The Nature of Conduct. 

346 p. 1928. Maemillan, $1.90. 


EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


Arlitt, Ada H. Psychology of Infancy and Early 
Childhood. 228 p. 1928. McGraw-Hill. $2.00. 

Averill, Lawrence A, The Hygiene of Instruction. 
386 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Blanchard, Phyllis M. The Child and Society: 
an Introduction to the Social Psychology of the 
Child. 369 p. 1928. Longmans, Green. $2.25 

Boston Publie Schools. Training the Emotions: 
Controlling Fear. (School Doc. No. 2.) 127 p. 
1928. Boston Publie Schools. 

Cooper, Mabel L. Seven Psychological Portraits: 
a Handbook for Parents and Teachers. 181 p. 
1928. Morehouse. $2.00. 


Hollingworth, Leta S. 
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VEllis, Robert 8. The Psychology of Individual 


Differences. 533 p. 1928. Appleton. $3.50. 

Erleigh, Viscountess, ed. The Mind of the Grow- 
ing Child. 230 p. 1928. Oxford Univ. Press. 
$1.75. 

Garrison, Karl C. An Analytie Study of Rational 
Learning. (Cont. to Educ. No. 44.) 52 p. 
1928. George Peabody College for Teachers. 

Hollingworth, Harry L. Psychology; Its Facts 
and Principles: A New Contribution to Theo- 
retical Psychology. 539 p. 1928. Appleton. 
$3.00, 

The Psychology of the 
Adolescent. 259 p. 1928. Appleton. $2.00. 
Jordan, Arthur M. Educational Psychology. 474 

p. 1928. Henry Holt. $2.50. 

Kelley, Truman L. Crossroads in the Mind of 
Man. 238 p. 1928. Stanford Univ. Press. 
$4.00, 

Morgan, John J. B. The Psychology of Abnormal 
People with Educational Applications. 627 p. 
1928. Longmans, Green, $3.75. 

Muse, Maude B. A Study Outline in Educational 
Psychology. 140 p. 1928. W. B. Saunders. 

Myers, Gary C. Schoolroom Hazards to the Mental 
Health of Children. 7 p. 1928. Nat’l Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene. 

Orata, Pedro T. The Theory of Identical Ele- 
ments. 204 p. 1928. Ohio State Univ. Press. 

Piaget, Jean, and others. Judgment and Reason- 
ing in the Child. Tr. by Marjorie Marden. 
260 p. 1928. Harcourt, Brace. $3.75. 

Pyle, William H. The Psychology of Learning. 
Rev. ed. 441 p. 1928. Warwick & York. $2.32. 


YSandiford, Peter. Educational Psychology: An 


Objective Study. 406 p. 1928. Longmans, 
Green. $3.50. 

Thom, Douglas A. The Mental Health of the 
Child. 46 p. 1928. Harvard Univ. Press. 
$1.00. 

Tonks, Helen L. Psychological Foundations of 
Teaching. 212 p. 1927. (Omitted in 1927 
List.) Globe Book Co. $1.67. 

Weill, Blanche C. The Behavior of Young Chil- 
dren of the Same Family. 220 p. 1928. Har- 
vard Univ. Press. $3.00, 

Wickman, E. K. Children’s Behavior and Teach- 
ers’ Attitudes. 247 p. 1928. Commonwealth 
Fund. 


INTELLIGENCE TESTS AND MEASUREMENTS 
(For Special Subject Tests see other Headings) 


“Dearborn, Walter F. Intelligence Tests. 336 p. 


1928. Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. 
Dougherty, Mary L. A Comparative Study of 
Nine Group Tests of Intelligence for Primary 
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Grades. 112 p. 1928. Johns Hopkins Press. 
$1.75. 

Ellis, Robert S. Standardizing Teachers’ Ex- 
aminations and the Distribution of Class Marks. 
170 p. 1928. Publie School Pub. Co. $.75, 

Fenton, Norman, and Worcester, D. A. An Intro- 
duction to Educational Measurements. 149 p. 
1928. Ginn. $1.40. 

Goodenough, Florence L. The Kuhlman-Binet 
Tests for Children of Pre-School Age. 146 p. 
1928. Univ. of Minn. $2.00. 

Work-Book in Educational 

156 p. 1928. 


Greene, Harry A. 
Measurements. Longmans, 
Green. $1.80. 

Hammond, H. P., and Stoddard, G. D. A Study 
of Placement Examinations. 64 p. 1928. Univ. 
of Iowa. $1.00. 

Hollingshead, Arthur D. An Evaluation of the 
Use of Certain Educational and Mental Mea- 
surements for Purposes of Classification. (Cont. 
to Educ, No, 302.) 64 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

/Hull, Clark L. Aptitude Testing. 536 p. 1928. 
World Book Co. $2.68. 

Jensen, Milton B. Objective Differentiation Be- 
tween Three Groups in Education: Teachers, 
Research Workers and Administrators. (Ge- 
netic Psychology Monographs, Vol. III, No. 5.) 
pp. 333-454. 1928. Clark Univ. Press. $2.00. 

Jensen, Milton B. Stanford Educational Apti- 
tudes Test. 1928. Stanford Univ. Press. 

Keys, Noel. The Improvement of Measurement 
Through Cumulative Testing. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 321.) 81 p. 1928. Teachers College, 
Columbia. $1.50. 

Laws, Gertrude. Analysis of Parent-Child Rela- 
tionships. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$.05, 

Levine, A. J., and Marks, Louis. Testing Intel- 
ligence and Achievement. 399 p. 1928. Mac- 
millan. $2.00, 

YOdell, Charles W. Traditional Examinations and 
New Type Tests. 469 p. 1928. Century. 
2.50. 

Orleans, Jacob S. An Experiment in the Local 
Construction and Uses of Objective Tests in 
Several School Systems of New York State. 
(Bulletin 906.) 43 p. 1928. Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. $.15. 

Orleans, Jacob S. Manual of Instruction in Ob- 
jective Tests for Use at Teachers’ Conferences. 
(Bulletin 902.) 36 p. 1928. Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. $.10. 

/ Orleans, J. S., and Sealy, G. A. Objective Tests. 

374 p. 1928. World Book Co. $2.20. 
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Sims, Verner M. The Measurement of Socio. 
Economie Status. 33 p. 1928. Public Schoo) 
Pub, Co. $.50. 

Smith, H. L., and Wright, W. W. Tests and Mea. 
surements. 540 p. 1928. Silver, Burdett. $3.09. 

Snedden, Donald 8. A Study of Disguised Inte). 
ligence Tests. (Cont. to Educ. No. 291.) 4 D. 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Uhrbrock, Richard 8. An Analysis of the Downey 
Will-Temperament Tests. (Cont. to Edue, No, 
296.) 78 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$1.50. 

Van Wagenen, Marvin J. A Teachers’ Manual ip 
the Use of the Educational Scales. 276 D. 
1928. Public School Pub. Co. $1.50, 

Wilson, G. M., and Hoke, K. J. How to Measure. 
Rev. ed. 597 p. 1928. Macmillan. $2.00, 


EXCEPTIONAL CHILDREN 


Day, Herbert, Fusfel, Irving, and Pintner, 
Rudolf. A Survey of American Schools for th 
Deaf, 1924-25. 296 p. 1928. National Re 
search Council. 

Fletcher, John M. The Problem of Stuttering, 
362 p. 1928. Longmans, Green. $2.25, 

Goddard, Henry H. School Training of Gifted 
Children. 226 p. 1928. World Book (Co. 
$2.00. 

McDowell, Elizabeth D. Educational and Emo- 
tional Adjustment of Stuttering Children. 
(Cont, to Educ. No. 314.) 57 p. 1928. Teach 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Richardson, Frank H. The Nervous Child and 
His Parents. 400 p. 1928. Putnam. $2.50. 
Sayles, Mary B. The Problem Child at Home: 
A Study of Parent-Child Relationships. 342 p 

1928. Commonwealth Fund. $1.50. 

Stowell, Agnes, Samuelson, E. E., and Lehman, 
Ann. Lip Reading for the Deafened Child. 
186 p. 1928. Maemillan. $1.25. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Industrial Schools for 
Delinquents, 1926-27. (Bulletin No. 10.) 22 p. 
1928. The Bureau. $.05. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Schools and Classes 
for Feeble-Minded and Subnormal Children, 
1926-27. (Bulletin No. 5.) 21 p. 1928. The 
Bureau. $.05, 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Schools for the Deaf, 
1926-27. (Bulletin No. 8.) 17 p. 1928. The 
Bureau. $.05. 

Wilson, F. T. Learning of Bright and Dull Chil 
dren. (Cont. to Educ, No, 292.) 56 p. 1925. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH 


Rixler, Harold H. Check Lists for Educational 

Research. 118 p. 1928. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.50. 

Brouillette, J. W., and others. A Comparative 
Study of the School Progress of Foreign-Speak- 
ing Children and English-Speaking Children in 
the Elementary Grades. 64 p. 1928. Scott, 
Foresman, (Information not verified by pub- 
lisher. ) 

Chapman, Harold B. Organized Research in Edu- 
cation. 221 p. 1927. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
$1.50. (Too late for 1927 list.) 

Crawford, Claude C. The Technique of Research 
in Education. 320 p. 1928. Univ. of S. Cal. 
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Good, Carter V. How to Do Research in Educa- 
tion. 298 p. 1928. Warwick & York. $2.50. 

Koos, Leonard V. The Questionnaire in Educa- 
tion. 178 p. 1928. Maemillan. $1.25, 

Monroe, W. 8., and Engelhart, M. D. The 
Techniques of Educational Research. (Univ. 
f Illinois Bureau of Educational Research 
Bulletin No. 38.) 84p. 1928. Univ. of Ill. $.50, 

Monroe, W. S., Odell, C. W., Herriott, M. E., 
Englehart, M. D., Hull, M. R. Ten Years of 
Educational Research. 1918-1927. (Univ. of 

nois Bureau of Educational Research Bul- 
No. 42.) 367 p. 1928. Univ. of Ill. $1.00. 

National Society for the Study of Education. 
Twenty-Seventh Yearbook: Nature and Nurture. 
Pt. I, 465 p. Pt. II, 393 p. 1928. Public 
School Pub. Co. $1.75 each. 

Odell, Charles W. Glossary of Three Hundred 
Terms Used in Educational Measurement and Re- 
search. (Univ. of Illinois Bureau of Educa- 

nal Research Bulletin No. 40.) 68 p. 1928. 
Univ. of Ill. $.50. 

Osburn, W. J, Overlappings and Omissions in Our 
Courses of Study. 167 p. 1928. Public School 
Pub. Co. $1.50. 

U. 8. Bureau of Education. Bibliography of 
Current Research Studies in Education. 80 p. 
1928. The Bureau. 

Voegelein, L, Belle, comp, List of Educational 
Subject Headings. 337 p. 1928. Ohio State 
Univ. Press. $5.00, 

Wright, E. A., and Phillips, M. S. Bulletins of 
the Bureau of Education, 1906-27. (Bulletin 
No. 17.) 1928. U. 8, Bureau of Education. 


T 


TEACHERS AND TEACHING METHODS 


Ne 


e also Administration, Special Subjects and 
Age Groups) 


A mack, J. C., and Lang, A. R. The Beginning 
‘eacher, 478 p, 1928. Houghton Mifflin. $2.40. 


Armentrout, Winfield D. Conduct of Student 
Teaching in State Teachers Colleges, 1923. 2nd. 
ed. 198 p. 1922. Colorado State Teachers 
College. $2.00, 

Bell, J. C., and Suhrie, A, L., ed. Contributions 
to Education. Vol. 2. (New York Society for 
the Experimental Study of Education.) 425 p. 
1928. World Book Co. $2.20. 

Brouillette, J. W., and others. How to Teach 
Foreign-Speaking Beginners to Speak and to 
Read English. 42 p. 1928. Scott, Foresman. 
.25. (Information not verified by publisher.) 

Butterworth, Julian E. The Parent-Teacher Asso- 
ciation and Its Work. 149 p. 1928. Macmil- 
lan. $1.25. 

Clarke, Clarence L. Tenure of Teachers in the 
Profession with Special Reference to Wiscon- 
sin. 144 p. 1928. Alumni Press, Univ. of 
Mich. $1.25. 

Crawford, Claude C. The Technique of Study. 
353 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. $2.00. 

Dorris, Anna V. Visual Instruction in the Public 
Schools. 481 p. 1928. Ginn. $2.64. 

Drum, Warren N. A Preview of Teaching. 338 
p- 1928. Ginn. $1.80. 

Elsbree, Willard S. Teacher Turnover in the Cities 
and Villages of New York State. (Cont. to 
Educ. No, 300.) 88 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Ferriére, Adolph. The Activity School. Tr. by 
F. D. Moore and F. C, Wooton. 339 p. 1928. 
John Day. $4.00. 

Jacobs, Charles L. The Relation of the Teacher’s 
Education to Her Effectiveness. (Cont. to 
Educ, No. 277. 97 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

Lippmann, Walter. American Inquisitors. 120 p. 
1928. Macmillan. $1.25. 

McCall, W. A., and Bixler, H. H. How to Classify 
Pupils. 83 p. 1928. Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia. $1.25. 

Maguire, Edward R. The GroupStudy Plan. 
203 p. 1928. Seribner’s. $1.80. 

Marie Paula, Sister. Shibboleths—Tests in Teach- 
ing Efficiency. 160 p. 1928. Benziger. $1.75. 

Marsh, J. Frank. The Teacher Outside the 
School. 234 p. 1928. World Book Co. $1.80. 

Mary Esther, Sister. The Christian Teacher. 113 
p. 1928. Bruce Pub. Co. $1.00. 

Mason, Martha S., ed. Parents and Teachers: A 
Survey of Organized Cooperation of Home, 
School and Community. Prepared under the 
auspices of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 317 p. 1928. Ginn. $2.00. 

Mersereau, E. B. Observation Assignments for 
Practice Teachers in High School. 38 p. 1928. 
Baylor Univ. Press. $.60. 
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National Education Association. Dept. of Class- Gambrill, B. L., and Farwell, Louise. An Analyti. 


room Teachers. Third Yearbook—Problems and cal List of Kindergarten-Primary Tests of Ip. 
Opportunities in Teaching. 112 p. 1928. The telligence and Achievement. 35 p. 1928, Whi. gy 
Association. $.50, lock’s Book Store, New Haven, Conn, 

Park, Maxwell G. A Problem-Outline in Funda- Gesell, Arnold. Infancy and Human Growth. 
mental Principles of Teaching and Learning. 418 p. 1928. Macmillan. $3.50, St 
122 p. 1928. Century. $1.25. Henderson, Joseph L. Materials and Methods jn 

Park, Maxwell G. A Problem-Outline in Introduc- the Middle Grades. 375 p. 1928. Ginn. 42,99 


tion to Teaching. 84 p. 1928. Century. $1.00. Holley, Charles E. Modern Principles and the 
Paulu, E. M. Differentiated Assignments in 


Classroom Management. 1928. Heath. $2.36. 
Pryor, Hugh C. A Manual for Student Teachers. 
173 p. 1928. Maemillan. $.75, 
Reese, Webster P. Personality and Success in 
Teaching. 145 p. 1928. Badger. $1.75. 
Rugg, H. O., and Shumaker, Ann. . The Child Cen- 


Elementary Teacher’s Technique. 431 p. 1998, St 
Century. $2.00. 

Howes, Ethel P., and Beach, Dorothea. The 
operative Nursery School. 74 p. 1928. Insti 
tute for the Coordination of Women’s Interests, 
Smith College. $.75. W 

Howes, Ethel P., ed. The Nursery School ag a 


tered School. 359 p. World Book Co. $2.40. aan Wciaiiiied 98 1908 v 
Snyder, Agnes. The Value of Certain Measure- migage axpersmens. —— _— Institute for 
ments in the Training of Teachers. 146 p. the Coordination of Women’s Interests, Smith 
1928. Johns Hopkins Press. $2.50. College. $.25. pa 
Stillman, Bessie. Training Children to Study. Hsia, one S Say of Soeeeanly of Ele. 
247 p. 1928. Heath. $1.60, mentary School Children, (Cont, to Educ. No, Pi 
Strickler, Fred. The Training and Experience of 322.) 65 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia, 
480 Industrial Arts Teachers. 121 p. 1928. $1.50. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.00. Illinois State Teachers Association. Efficien y 
Thayer, V. T. The Passing of the Recitation. Committee of the Central Division.  Steno- 7 
331 p. 1928. Heath. $2.00. graphic Reports of 18 Lessons in the Elementary 
Vaughn, James. Positive Versus Negative In- School. 96 p. 1928. Public Schoo] Pub. Co. 
struction. 172 p. 1928. National Bureau of $.40. W 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters. $1.75. Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minne 
Weber, Joseph J. Picture Values in Education. sota. Child Care and Training. 180 p. 1928. 
156 pp. 1928. Educational Screen, Inc. $2.00. Univ. of Minn. $1.00. 
Wright, Charles B. The Making of Note-Books. Johnson, Harriet M. Children in the Nursery 
100 p. 1928. Middlebury College Press. $2.00. School. 325 p. 1928. John Day. $3.00. 
Lewis, Mary H. An Adventure with Children f 
PRE-SCHOOL, KINDERGARTEN AND ELEMENTARY 250 p. 1928. Macmillan. $1.75. 
SCHOOLS MacLatchy, Josephine H. Attendance at Kinder 
(See also Special Subjects and Teaching) garten and Progress in the Primary Grades. Cr 
Alport, Augusta. The Solving of Problem-Situa- 144 p. 1928. Ohio State Univ. Press. $1.25 
tions by Preschool Children. (Cont. to Educ. Macmillan, Margaret. Life of Rachel Macmillan: 
No, 323.) 69 p. 1928. Teachers College, Co- A Biography of the Founder of the Nursery Dt 
lumbia., $1.50. School Movement. 214 p. 1928. Morrow. 
Andrus, Ruth. An Inventory of the Habits of $2.50. 
Children from Two to Five Years of Age. 51 p. Raleigh Elementary Education Council. A Sug F 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $.50. gested List of Activities for Grades 1 to 6. 
Carmichael, Max A. Moral Situations of Six 66 p. 1928. Raleigh, N. C., Public Schools. 
Year Old Children as a Basis for Curriculum $.50. Gr 
Construction. 104 p. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. Reed, Mary M. An Investigation of Practices ) 
$1.00, First Grade Admission and Promotion. (Cont. | 
Collings, Ellsworth. Project Teaching in Ele- to Educ. No. 290.) 136 p. 1928. Teachers 
mentary Schools. 571 p. 1928. Century. College, Columbia. $1.50. , 
$3.00. Reynolds, Martha M. Negativism of Pre School Te 
Davis, Mary D. Primer of Information about Children. (Cont. to Educ, No, 288.) 126 p. | 
Kindergarten Education. (City School Leaflet 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
No, 30.) 11 p. 1928. U.S. Bureau of Educa- Shea, Patrick F. Accident Prevention through Ju 
tion. $.05. Education in the Elementary Schools: A Man 
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ual for Teachers and Pupils. 86 p. 1928. 
Heath. $.68. 

gmith, Nora A. The Home-Made Kindergarten. 
Rev. ed. 150 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. 
$1.50. 

Stetson, F. L., and Huffaker, C. L. Pupil Counsel- 
ing in Grades Seven to Twelve. (Univ. of Ore- 
gon Education Series, Vol. 1, No. 6.) p. 243- 
964, 1928. Univ. of Ore. Press, 

Stormzand, M. J., and McKee, J. W. The Pro- 
gressive Primary Teacher. 352 p. 1928. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.40. 

Stott, L. V. Eight Year Old Merchants. 158 p. 
1928. Greenberg. $2.00. 

Watson, John B. Psychological Care of Infant 
and Child. 195 p. 1928. Norton. $2.00. 

Wiecking, Anna M. Edueation through Manual 
Activities. 351 p. 1928. Ginn. $1.80. 


Juniok High SCHOOL 
(See also Teaching, Administration, etc.) 


Fritz, Ralph A. An Evaluation of Two Special 
Purposes of Junior High Schools: Economy of 
Time and Bridging the Gap. 80 p. 1928. 
Univ. of Iowa. $.75. 

Holbrook, H. L., and MeGregor, A. L. Our Junior 
High School. 211 p. 1928. Allyn & Bacon. 
$1.90 

Wiley, G. M., and Van Cott, H. H. The Junior 
High School in New York State. 283 p. 1928. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.70. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION 
See also Curriculum, Teaching, etc.) 


Cole, Robert D. Private Secondary Education for 
Boys in the United States. 353 p. 1928. Univ. 
of Pa. $1.75, 

Crofts, J. M., and Jones, J. D. Secondary School 
Examination Statistics. 88 p. 1928. Long- 
mans, Green. $1.00. 

Drewry, Raymond G. Pupil Participation in High 
School Control. 220 p. 1928. Harcourt, Brace. 
$1.75 

Fontaine, E, Clarke. Ways to Better Teaching in 
the Secondary School. 271 p. 1928. Ginn. 
$1.60, 

Griffin, Orwin B. The Evolution of the Con- 
necticut State School System with Special Refer- 
ence to the Emergence of the High School. 
(Cont. to Edue, No. 293.) 261 p. 1928. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $2.50. 

Jessen, Carl A. Requirements for High-School 
Graduation. (Bulletin No. 21.) 1928. U. 8S. 
Bureau of Education. 

Judd, Charles H. The Unique Character of 
American Secondary Education. 63 p. 1928. 
Harvard Univ. Press. $1.00. 
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Aittle, William F. Why Go to High School? 281 
p. 1928. Bobbs, Merrill. $1.50. 

¥Monroe, W. S., and Weber, O. F. The High 
School. 511 p. 1928. Doubleday Doran. 
$2.50. 

Mueller, A. D. Teaching in Secondary Schools. 
452 p. 1928. Century. $2.25. 
oemer, Joseph. Secondary Schools of the South- 
ern Association. (Bulletin No. 16.) 1928. U. 
8S. Bureau of Education. 
roxell, Oliver L. State Control of Secondary 
Education. 232 p. 1928. Warwick & York. 
$2.50. 

University of Illinois. High School Visitor’s 
Office. Proceedings of the High School Con- 
ference of November 17, 18, 19, 1927. 336 p. 
1928. Univ. of Ill 

University of the State of New York. Report on 
Secondary Education in the State of New York 
for the School Year Ending July 31, 1927. 93 
p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 

Waples, Douglas, and others. Problem Exercises 
for High School Teachers. 99 p. 1928. Univ. 
of Chicago Press. $1.00. 


READING, WRITING, LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Anderson, Charles J. The Development of a 
Supervisory Program in Reading. 48 p. 1928. 
Laurel Book Co. $.50. 

Briggs, LeBaron R. To College Teachers of En- 
glish Composition. 50 p. 1928. Houghton 
Mifflin. $.80. 

purch, Mary C. Determination of the Content of 
the Course in Literature of a Suitable Difficulty 
for Junior and Senior High School Students. 
(Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 4.) p. 
163-332. 1928. Clark Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Cavins, Lorimer V. Standardization of American 
Poetry for School Purposes. 134 p. 1928. 
Univ. of Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Cox, Sidney. The Teaching of English. 172 p. 
1928. Harper. $1.50. 

Detroit Teachers College. Syllabus for a Course 
in Literature for Children. 138 p. 1928. De- 
troit Teachers College. 

Field, Walter T. A Guide to Literature for Chil- 
dren. 287 p. 1928. Ginn. $1.72. 

Gates, Arthur I. New Methods in Primary Read- 
ing. 236 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. 
$2.25. 

Gray, William S. Summary of Reading Investiga- 
tions (July 1, 1926, to June 30, 1927.) 48 p. 
1928. Univ. of Chicago Press. $.20. 

VHagboldt, Peter. Building the German Vocabu- 
lary. 72 p. 1928. Univ. of Chicago Press. 
$.50. 
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Hanes, Ernest, and McCoy, M. J. Manual to 
Readings in Contemporary Literature. 117 p. 
1928. Macmillan. $.68. 

Hitcheock, Alfred M. Bread Loaf Talks on Teach- 
ing Literature. 119 p. 1928. Holt. $1.00. 
Huber, Miriam B. The Influence of Intelligence 
upon Children’s Reading Interests. (Cont. to 
Edue. No. 312.) 39 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 

lege, Columbia. $1.50. 

\ La Brant, Lou L. Diagnostic Tests and Remedial 
Measures for the Teaching of English in the 
High School. (Univ. of Kansas Studies in 
Education. Bulletin No. 10.) 22 p. 1928. 
Univ. of Kansas. 

Mackaness, George. Inspirational Teaching. 225 
p- 1928. Dutton. $2.70. 

Masters, H. V. A Study of Spelling Errors. 
80 p. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. $.75. 

Meader, Emma G. Teaching Speech in the Ele- 
mentary School: a Comparative Study of Speech 
Education in the Elementary Schools of England 
and of the United States. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
317.) 129 p. 1928. Teachers College, Colum- 
bia. $1.50. 

Meadows, Leon R. A Study of the Teaching of 
English in Teachers Colleges in the United 
States. (Cont. to Educ. No. 311.) 95 p. 1928. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Monroe, Marion. Methods for Diagnosis and 
Treatment of Cases of Reading Disability. 
(Genetic Psychology Monographs, Vol. 4, Nos. 
4 and 5.) 1928. Clark Univ. Press. $3.00. 

Morgan, B. Q., ed. German Frequency Word Book. 
87 p. 1928. Maemillan. $.60. 

YOpdycke, John B. In the Service of Youth: on 
the Teaching of English in Junior and Senior 
High Schools. 404 p. 1928. Pitman. $3.00. 

_Jrleans, J. 8., and Thompson, H. G. A Survey 

"of Achievement in First Half Year Latin in 
New York State. (Bulletin No. 892.) 48 p. 
1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 

Orleans, J. S., and Thompson, H. G. A Survey 
of Achievement in the Second Half of First 
Year Latin in New York State. (Bulletin 897.) 
24 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.10. 

Pavey, Mary C. Lesson Aids for Our First En- 
glish. 118 p. 1928. Seribner’s. $1.00. 

_/Phillips, Barbara E. The Use of Modern Litera- 
ture in High Schools. 113 p. 1928. Badger. 
$1.75. 

Starbuck, E. D., and Shuttleworth, F. K. A Guide 
to Literature for Character Training. Vol. 1. 
389 p. 1928. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Stephens, Stephen D. Individual Instruction in 
English Composition. 150 p. 1928. Harvard 
Univ. Press. $2.50. 
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JUliman, B. L., and Smalley, A. W. Progress Test 
in Latin. 178 p. 1928. Maemillan. $.84, 
University of the State of New York. State Dept. 
of Edueation. A Tentative Syllabus in Ancien; 
Languages. Rev. ed. 94 p. 1928. Univ. of the 

State of N. Y. 

(Wheeler, C. A., comp., and others. Enrollment in 
the Foreign Languages in Secondary Schools anj 
Colleges of the United States. 453 p. 199, 
Maemillan. $2.00. 

Wiley, James A. Practice Exercises in Silent 
Reading and Study. 368 p. 1928. State Teach. 
ers College. $2.00. 

Willing, Matthew H. Practice Exercises in the 
Mechanics of Written English for the High 
School and Teacher’s Manual. 76 p. 1928, 
Teachers College, Lincoln School. $1.25. 

Wohlfarth, J. H., and Bermejo, F. V. Method of 
Teaching English in First and Second Grades, 
147 p. 1928. World Book Co. $.88. 

Yoakam, Gerald A. Reading and Study. 502 ; 
1928. Maemillan. $2.00. 

Zirbes, Laura. Comparative Studies of Current 
Practice in Reading; with Technique for the 
Improvement of Teaching. (Cont. to Educ. No. 
316.) 229 p. 1928. Teachers College, Colum 
bia. $2.25. 

ScHOOL LIBRARIES 

American Library Association. Education Com 
mittee. School Library Yearbook No. 2. 189 p. 
1928. The Association. $1.55. 

Standard Catalog for High 
School Libraries, Supplement 1926-1927. 182 | 
1928. H. W. Wilson. 

Collins, Agnes, comp. A Catholic High School Li. 
brary List. (Education Bulletin No. 1.) 208 p. 
1928. National Catholic Welfare Conference, 
Bureau of Education. $1.00. 

Hutchins, Margaret, Johnson, G. S., and Williams 
M. S. Guide to the Use of Libraries. 78 p. 
1928. H.W. Wilson. $.50. 

/Logasa, Hannah. The High School Library. 283 
p. 1928. Appleton. $1.75. 

Maryland School Bulletin. Library List for High 
School Teachers of Science and Mathematics. 
(Vol. 10, No. 5.) 72 p. 1928, State Dept. of 
Edue. 

Nason, W. C. Rural Libraries. (U.S. Dept. Agr. 
Farmers’ Bull. 1559.) 50 p. 1928. The D 
partment. 

Webb, Hanor A. The High-School Science Library 
for 1928. (Reprint from the Peabody Journal 
of Education, Vol. 5, No. 5) pp. 278-290. 1928. 
The Journal, Nashville. 
ilson, L. R., and others. High School Library 
Standards. 77 p. 1928. Univ. of N.C. $9). 


Brown, Zaidee, ed. 
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MATHEMATICS AND SCIENCE 


Blackhurst, James H. Principles and Methods of 
Junior High School Mathematics. 355 p. 1928. 
Century. $2.50. 

Brownell, William A. The Development of Chil- 
dren’s Number Ideas in the Primary Grades. 
(Bulletin No. 35.) 241 p. 1928. Univ. of 
Chicago Press. $1.50. 

Cajori, Florian. Mathematies in Libera] Educa- 
tion. 169 p. 1928. Christopher Pub, House. 
$1.50. 

Everett, John P. The Fundamental Skills of Al- 
gebra. (Cont, to Educ. No, 324.) 1928. 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Horton, Ralph E. Measurable Outcomes of Indi- 
vidual Laboratory Work in Chemistry. (Cont. 
to Edue. No. 303.) 103 p. 1928. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hoyt, F. S., and Peet, H. E. Success in Teaching 
Arithmetic. 320 p. 1928. Houghton Mifflin. 

Knight, Frederic B., and Behrens, Minnie 8S. The 
Learning of the One Hundred Addition Combi- 
nations and the One Hundred Subtraction 
Combinations. 82 p. 1928. Longmans, Green. 

National Couneil of Teachers of Mathematics. 
Selected Topies in the Teaching of Mathematics 
—Third Yearbook. 276 p. 1928. Teachers 
College, Columbia. $1.75. 

Shaaf, William L. A Course for Teachers of 
Junior High School Mathematics. (Cont. to 
Educ, No, 313.) 160 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $1.75, 

University of the State of New York. State De- 
partment of Education. Tentative Syllabus in 
Elementary Algebra. 12 p. 1928. Univ. of the 

State of N. Y. $.05. 

Iniversity of the State of New York. Tentative 
Syllabus in Junior High School Mathematics. 

i7 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. 

University of the State of New York. State De- 
partment of Education. Tentative Syllabus in 
Solid Geometry. 13 p. 1928. Univ. of the 
State of N. Y. $.05. 

Woodring, Maxie N., and Sanford, Vera. Enriched 
Teaching of Mathematics in the High School. 
128 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. 


$1.50, 


SoctaL Srupies, ARTS AND MusICc 
Andrews, George G. Aids for History Teachers: 
XI The Study of Original Sources. (Extension 
Bulletin.) 16 p. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. $.10 
Beck, Walter. Self-development in Drawing, as 
Interpreted by the Genius of Romano Dazzi and 
Other Children. 295 p- 1928. Putnam. $5.00. 
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Birge, Edward B. History of Public School 
Music in the United States. 296 p. 1928. Dit- 
son. $2.00. 

Branom, Mendel E. A Teacher’s Geography. 252 
p- 1928. Macmillan. $2.40. 

Carr, William C. Education for World Citizen- 
ship. 225 p. 1928. Stanford Univ. Press. 
2.50. 

Duffus, Robert L. The American Renaissance. 
321 p. 1928. Knopf. $3.50. 

Farnum, Royal B. Education through Pictures. 
94 p. 1928. Art Extension Society. 

Glenn, Mabelle, and Lowry, Margaret. Music Ap- 
preciation for the Junior High School. Teach- 
er’s Manual. 32p. 1928. Silver, Burdett. $.48. 

Kelty, Mary G. Teaching American History in 
the Middle Grades of the Elementary School. 
748 p. 1928. Ginn. $2.40. 

Kimmel, W. G. Map Study and the Use of Out- 
line Maps in Teaching the Social Studies. 8 p. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. 1928. $.05. 

Macdonald, A. F. Elements of Political Science 
Research Sources and Methods. 94 p. 1928. 
Prentice-Hall. $.90. 

McKinley, A. E., Howland, A. C., and Dann, M. 
L. Teachers’ Manual to Accompany World 
History in the Making and World History To- 
day. 110 p. 1928. American Book Co. $.60. 

Mahan, Thomas J. An Analysis of the Character- 
isties of Citizenship. (Cont. to Educ. No. 315.) 
44 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia, $1.50. 

Mary Bartholomew, Sister. The Teaching of His- 
tory. (Educational Handbook No. 2.) 129 p. 
1928. Marquette Univ. $.25. 

Maryland State Dept. of Education. Tentative 
Goals in Geography and History, Grs. I-III and 
Tentative Goals in Geography, Grs, IV-VII. 
186 p. 1928. State Dept. of Educ. $.60. 

Nesle, Oscar W. Picture Study in the Grades: 
Manual for Students and Teachers. 456 p. 
1928. C, N, Caspar. $3.00. 

Ridgley, Douglas C. A Study of Children’s 
Learning about Places. 142 p. 1928. Clark 
Univ, Press. $.80. 

Rugg, Earle U. The Social Studies in Teachers 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 162 p. 1928. 
Colorado State Teachers College. $1.50. 

University of the State of New York. State De- 
part. of Education. Syllabus for Elementary 
Schools—Geography, Grades 5 and 6. 98 p. 
1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.10. 

University of the State of New York. State 

Depart. of Education. Tentative Syllabus for 

History in the Elementary Schools, Grades 4-8. 

113 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.15. 
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¥ Winslow, Leon L. Organization and Teaching of 
Art. Rev. ed. 243 p. 1928. Warwick & York. 
$2.30. 
VOCATIONAL 


American Management Association. Committee 
on Relations with Colleges. Education in Labor 
Problems and Training in Labor Administra- 
tion in Engineering Colleges. 7 p. 1928. The 
Association. Gratis. 

Bennett, G. Vernon. Vocational Education of 
Junior College Grade. 239 p. 1928. Warwick 
& York. $2.75, 

V Bevier, Isabel. Home Economies in Education. 
2nd ed. 226 p. 1928. Lippincott. $2.00. 
Blackstone, E. G. Research Studies in Commercial 
Education. II. (Univ. of Iowa Monographs 
on Education.) 127 p. 1928. Univ. of Iowa. 

$.50, 

vBrown, C. M. T., and Haley, A. H. The Teaching 
of Home Economics. 395 p. 1928. Houghton 
Mifflin. $2.00. 

Carnegie Institute of Technology. College Train- 
ing in Printing. 64 p. 1928. Dept. of Print- 
ing. Gratis. 

Dyer, Annie R. The Administration of Home 

, Economics in City Schools: a Study of Present 
and Desired Practice in the Organization of the 
Home Economics Program. (Cont. to Educ. 
No. 318.) 143 p. 1928. Teachers College, 
Columbia, $1.50. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association. First 
Yearbook. Foundations of Commercial Educa- 
tion. 423 p. 1928. The Association. $2.50. 

Henig, Max 8. Safety Education in the Voca- 
tional School. The Reconstruction of a Cur- 
riculum for Accident Prevention. 110 p. 1928, 
National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Un- 
derwriters. $1.40, 

VLomax, Paul S. Commercial Teaching Problems. 
200 p. 1928. Prentice-Hall. $1.25. 

Malott, J. O. Commercial Education in 1924— 
1926. (Bulletin No. 4.) 33 p. 1928. U. S. 
Bureau of Education. $.10. 

Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education. 
Report of the Annual State Conference for 
Vocational Agriculture Teachers. 58 p. 1928. 
The Board. 

Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education. 
Vocational Education in Smith-Hughes Schools 
in Nebraska. (Bulletin No. 17.) 26 p. 1928. 
The Board. 

Nebraska State Board for Vocational Education. 
Vocational Education. The Choice of a Life 
Work. (Bulletin No. 6.) 46 p. 1928. The 
Board. 
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Proffitt, Maris M. Private and Endowed Schools 
Offering Trade and Industrial Courses, (Bulle. 
tin No. 18.) 50 p. 1928. U. 8. Bureau of 
Edueation. $.10. 

Schmidt, G. A. Efficiency in Vocational Education 
in Agriculture. 314 p. 1928. Century. $2.95, 

Slay, Ronald J. The Development of the Teaey. 
ing of Agriculture in Mississippi, with Special 
Emphasis on Agriculture as a Part of Sehoo| 
Curricula. (Cont. to Educ. No. 310.) 194 p. 
1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $2.00, 

Smith, Homer J. Teaching Aids for the Asking, 
(Free Material for Manual Art Teaching.) 69 
p- 1928. Univ. of Minn. $.50. 

Teeter, Verl A. A Syllabus on Vocationa] Gyi- 
dance. 217 p. 1928. Macmillan. $1.00, 

U. 8S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Cooperative Part-Time Education: The Present 
Status of Cooperative Schools and Classes in the 
United States. (Bulletin No. 130. Trade and 
Industrial Series No. 34.) 35 p. 1928. The 
Board. $.10. 

U. 8. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
A Course in Farm Shop Work for Teachers of 
Vocational Agriculture. (Monograph No. 6. 
10 p. 1928. The Board. $.05. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Foreman Training in the United States. Bulle. 
tin No. 131. Trade and Industrial Series No. 
37.) 28 p. 1928. The Board. $.10. 

U; S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 

Vv Plant and Equipment for Vocational Classes in 
Home Economics for Use of Those Responsible 
for Determining Plant and Equipment for Voca 
tional Schools and Classes. 123 p. 1928. The 
Board. $.40. 

U. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
Progress in Foreman Training: A Study of the 
Results of Eleven Leader-Training Conferences. 
(Bulletin No. 127. Trade and Industrial Series 
No. 34.) 27 p. 1928. The Board. $.10. 

JU. S. Federal Board for Vocational Education. 
The Training of Teachers for Agriculture 
Evening Class Work. (Bulletin No. 129. Agr 
cultural Series No. 34.) 69 p. 1928. The 
Board. $.15. 

JWarner, W. E. Policies in Industrial Arts Fdu 
cation. 90 p. 1928. Ohio State Univ. Press. 
$1.00. 


HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


American Child Health Association and Metro 
politan Life Insurance Company. Health Pro 
grams from Many Lands. A Report of 
Health Section of the World Federation of Edv- 
cation Associations, Toronto, August 8-12, 1927. 
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209 p. 1928. American Child Health Associa- 
tion. $.50. 

Bennett, Henry E. School Posture and Seating. 
323 p. 1928. Ginn. $2.00. 

Brownell, Clifford L. A Seale for Measuring the 
Antero-posterior Posture of Ninth Grade Boys. 
Cont. to Edue. No. 325.) 60 p. 1928. Teach- 
ers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Cattell, Psyche. Dentition as a Measure of Ma- 
turity. (Harvard Monographs in Education No. 
9.) 91 p. 1928. Harvard Univ. Press. $1.00. 

Chapin, Henry D. Heredity and Child Culture. 
Rev. ed. 278 p. 1928. Dutton. $2.50. 

Griffith, Coleman R. Psychology and Athletics. 

1928. Seribner’s. $2.00. 

Lowman, C. L., Colestock, Claire, and Cooper, 


Hazel. Corrective Physical Education for 
Groups. 521 p. 1928. A. 8S. Barnes. $4.50. 
MeCormick, Mary G. Suggestions to the Rural 


Teachers on the Selection of Their Own Diet. 
7 p. 1928. Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.05. 

Maroney, Frederick W. Physical Education Teach- 
ng Manual. 397p. Lyons&Carnahan. $2.00. 

Morrison, W. R., and Chenoweth, L. B. Normal 
and Elementary Physical Diagnosis. 384 p. 
1928. Lea & Febiger. $4.00. 

Myers, A. F., and Bird, O.C. Health and Physical 
Education. 342 p. 1928. Doubleday Doran. 
About $1.50. 

Panzer, Henry. A Teacher’s Manual of Physical 
Education: General Gymnastics for Boys. 237 

p. 1928. A. S. Barnes. $2.00. 

Rodgers, Martin. A Handbook of Stunts. 515 p. 
1928. Macmillan. $3.00. 

Rogers, J. F. Ten Steps in the Promotion of 
Health in Rural Schools. (U.S. Bureau of Edu- 

tion, School Health Studies No. 14.) 8 p. 
1928. The Bureau. $.05. 

Smith, H. N., and Coops, H. L. Play Days: Their 
Organization and Correlation with a Program of 
Physical Education and Health. 45 p. 1928. 
A. S. Barnes. $.75. 

Stafford, George T. Preventive and Corrective 
Physical Education. 328 p. 1928 A. &. 
Barnes. $3.00. 

Sterling, E. B. 1. Health Studies of Negro Chil- 
dren. 2. Physical Status of the Urban Negro 
School Children in Atlanta, Georgia. (Public 
Health Reports, Vol. 43, No. 42.) 1928. U.S. 
Public Health Service. $.05. 

U. 8. Bureau of Education. Professional Training 

Physical Education. (Physical Education 
Series No. 9.) 45 p. 1928. The Bureau. $.05. 

University of Michigan. Dept. of Physical Educa- 

tion. Physical Education Activities for High 
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School Girls. 322 p. 1928. Lea & Febiger. 
$3.50. 

University of the State of New York. The Ad- 
ministration of the Medical Inspection Law. 
Health Bulletin 1. (Bulletin 912.) 38 p. 1928. 
Univ. of the State of N. Y. $.10. 

Wayman, Agnes R. Education through Physical 
Education. Rev. ed. 378 p. 1928. Lea & 
Febiger. $4.00. 

Wood, Thomas D. Conserving the Sight of School 
Children: A Program for Publie Schools. Rev. 
ed. 56 p. 1928. National Society for the 
Prevention of Blindness. $.35. 

Wood, Thomas D., and Lerrigo, Marion O. Fresh 
Air in the School Room. 8 p. 1928. Public 
School Pub. Co. $.05. 

Wood, Thomas D., and Lerrigo, Marion O. The 
Health Behavior Supplement. 32 p. 1928. 
Public School Pub, Co. $.25. 

Wood, Thomas D., and Lerrigo, Marion O. 
Teaching How to Get and Use Human Energy. 
(Book I of the Series Teachers’ Problems in 
Health Education.) 1928. Public School Pub. 
Co. About $.75, 


EXTRACURRICULAR ACTIVITIES 


Abbott, Mary A. Motion Pictures for Different 
School Grades. 42 p. 1928. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia. $.40. 


VBlackburn, Lura. Our High Schoo] Clubs. 253 


p- 1928. Macmillan. $1.25. 


YDeam, T. M., and Bear, O. M. Socializing the 


Pupil through Extra-Curricular Activities. 324 
p- 1928. Sanborn. 


Jordan, Riverda H. Extra-Classroom Activities in 


Elementary and Secondary Schools. 302 p. 
1928. Crowell. $2.50. 

Martin, Mrs. Ida (Shaw). The Sorority Hand- 
book. Rev. ed. 169 p. 1928. Ida S, Martin. 


$2.25. 


,Roberts, A. C., and Draper, E. M. Extra Class 


and Intramural Activities in High Schools, 529 
p. 1928. Heath. $2.40. 


RuRAL EDUCATION 


Covert, Timon. Educational Achievements of One- 
Teacher and Larger Rural Schools. (Bulletin 
No. 15.) 1928. U.S. Bureau of Education. 


{Gaumnitz, W. H. Comparative Status of Secon- 


dary Education in Rural and Urban Communities. 
(Rural School Leaflet No. 44.) 14 p. 1928. 
U. S. Bureau of Education. $.05. 

Holloway, William J. Participation in Curriculum 
Making as a Means of Supervision of Rural 
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Schools. (Cont. to Educ. No. 301.) 
Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 
Samuelson, Agnes, and Parker, J. M. Standardi- 
zation of Rural Schools. 27 p. 1928. Iowa 

Depart. of Public Instruction, 

Tennessee Department of Education. Building 
Plans for Rural School Houses. 56 p. 1928. 
The Department. 

U. 8, Bureau of Education. Professional] Prepara- 
tion of Teachers for Rural Schools. (Bulletin 
No. 6.) 71 p. 1928. The Bureau. $.15, 


HIGHER EDUCATION 


Angell, Robert C. The Campus. 239 p. 1928. 
Appleton. $2.50. 

Arnett, Trevor. Teachers’ Salaries in Certain 
Endowed and State-Supported Colleges and Uni- 
versities in the United States, with Special 
Reference to Colleges of Arts, Literature and 
Science, 1926-27. (Occasional Papers No. 8.) 
84 p. 1928. General Education Board. 

Benn, John A. Columbus-Undergraduate. 149 p. 
1928. Lippincott. $2.00. 

Chittenden, Russell H. History of the Sheffield 
Scientific School of Yale University. 1846- 
1922, 2 vol. 660 p. 1928. Yale Univ. Press. 
$10.00, 

Coulter, Ellis M. College Life in the Old South. 
381 p. 1928. Maemillan. $2.25. 

Crawford, Nelson A. A Man of Learning. 272 
p. 1928. Little Brown. $2.50. 

Edwards, R. H., Artman, J. M., and Fisher, G. M. 
Undergraduates: A Study of Morale in Twenty- 
three American Colleges and Universities. 376 
p. 1928. Doubleday Doran. $4.00. 

Goodspeed, Thomas W, William Rainey Harper. 
241 p. 1928. Univ. of Chicago Press. $3.00. 

Greenleaf, Walter J. The Land-Grant Colleges 
and Universities, 1927. (Bulletin No. 14.) 
77 p. 1928. U.S. Bureau of Education. $.15. 

Guandolo, Joseph, ed. Centennial McKendree Col- 
lege with St. Clair County History. 643 p. 
1928. McKendree College. $10.00. 

Halle, Rita S. Which College? 268 p. 1928. 
Macmillan. $1.50, 

Ho, Ching-Ju. Personnel Studies of Scientists in 
the United States. (Cont. to Educ. No. 298.) 
59 p. 1928. Teachers College, Columbia. $1.50. 

Hudelson, Earl. Class Size at the College Level. 
299 p. 1928. Univ. of Minn. $3.00. 

| Hudelson, Earl, ed. Problems of College Educa- 

tion. 449 p. 1928. Univ. of Minn, Press. 

$3.00. 
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1928. Kelly, Robert L., ed., and others. The Effectiy. 


College. 302 p. 1928. Association of Amer; 
ean Colleges. $2.00, 

MeConn, Max. College or Kindergarten? 275 D. 
1928. New Republic. $1.00. 

Meyer, Jacob G. Small Colleges and Teacher 
Training. 162 p. 1928. Publie School Pyp, 
Co. $1.00, 

National Catholic Welfare Conference Bureay of 
Education. 1928 Directory of Catholic Colleges 
and Schools. 591 p. 1928 N.C Woe 
Bureau of Educ. $4.50, 

National Education Association Research Divisioy 
The College of Tomorrow: Its Relation to the 
High School and to Life. 24 p. 1928. The 
Association. $.10, 

Ogg, Frederic A. Research in the Humanisti 
and Social Sciences. 454 p. 1928. Century, 
2.50. 

Quiller-Couch, Sir Arthur T. A Lecture on Lec 
tures. 60 p. 1928. Harcourt, Brace. $1.00. 

Rammelkamp, Charles H. Illinois College: A Cen- 
tennial History. 600 p. 1928. Yale Univ. 
Press. $7.50. 

Remmers, H. H. A Diagnostic and Remedial 
Study of Potentially and Actually Failing Stu 
dents at Purdue University. (Purdue Univ 
Studies in Higher Education No, 9.) 164 | 
1928. Purdue Univ. $.75, 

Robertson, David A., ed. American Universities 
and Colleges. 884 p. 1928. Secribner’s. $2.5 

Shaw, J. H., and Whitney, F. L. The Junior Co! 
lege Movement. 48 p. 1928. Colorado Stat 
Teachers College. Gratis. 

Shultz, Irving T. A Descriptive and Predictiv 
Study of a Class in a School of Education. 
131 p. 1928. Univ. of Pa. 

Thwing, Charles F. The American and the Ger 
man University. 238 p. 1928. Macmillar 
$2.25. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. Accredited Higher l 
stitutions. (Bulletin No. 41.) 40 p. 1925 
The Bureau. $.10. 

U. S. Bureau of Education. 
Colleges and Universities. 1928. The Bureav. 
(Fourteen sections published by state. Not yet 
completed.) 

University of the State of New York. Report o 
Higher Education in the State of New York for 
the School Year Ending July 13, 1926. (Bul 
letin No. 395.) 80 p. 1928. Univ. of te 
State of N. Y¥. 

Whitney, Frederick L. Junior College in America. 
300 p. 1928. Colorado State Teachers Colleg 


$2.75. 
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Alderman, L. R. College and University Exten- 
ion: Helps in Adult Education. (Bulletin No. 
35 p. 1928. U. 8. Bureau of Education. 


American Association for Adult Education. An- 
D Report of the Executive Director in Be- 
half of the Executive Board for the Year 1927- 
i928. 23 p. 1928. American Association for 


Adult Education. 

American Association for Adult Education. Digest 
f the Proceedings of the Third Annual Meet- 
ing, Swarthmore, Pa., May 14-16, 1928. New 
York. Bulletin of the American Association for 
Adult Education. 161 p. 1928. 

American Federation of Teachers. The Place of 
Workers’ Education in the Labor Movement; 
Proceedings of the Fifth Annual Conference of 
Teachers in Workers’ Education, 1928. 74 p. 
1928. American Federation of Teachers. Brook- 

i, Katonah, N. Y. 

Association of Urban Universities. Summary of 
Proceedings of the Association at the Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, 1927. 160 

1928. The Association, Pittsburgh. 
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Beglinger, Nina J. Methods in Adult Elementary 
Education. Rev. ed. 185 p. 1928. Seribner’s. 
$1.00. 

Campbell, Olive D. The Danish Folk School, Its 
Influence in the Life of Denmark and the North. 
359 p. 1928. Macmillan. $2.00. 

Cleveland Conference for Educational Cooperation. 
Report of the Committee on Adult Education. 
70 p. 1928. The Conference, Cleveland. 

Elliott, Harrison 8S. The Process of Group Think- 
ing. 229 p. 1928. Association Press. $3.00. 

Fernandes, Grace. A Critical Study of Periodical 
Reading in Farm Homes. (Oklahoma Agr. Exp. 
Sia. Bulletin 176.) 16 p. 1928. Okla. A. & M. 
College, Stillwater, Okla. 

Noffsinger, John 8., comp. Home Study Blue 
Book: A Directory of Approved Correspondence 
Courses. 21 p. 1928. National Home Study 
Council. 

Thorndike, E. L., Bregman, E. O., Tilton, J. W., 
and Woodyard, E. Adult Learning. 335 p. 
1928. Macmillan. $2.25, 

University of the State of New York. Certifica- 
tion and Training of Adult Immigrant Educa- 
tion Teachers. 7 p. 1928. Univ. of the State 
of N. Y. $.10. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


SCHOOLS IN ICELAND 
An Icelandic correspondent of the Interna- 
Bureau of Education Bulletin sends a 
etter on the present conditions in public educa- 
n his country, in which he says: 


Do the children in the public schools of Iceland 
reach the same level as the Danish children? Mr. 
Magnus Helgason, director of the Normal School, 

ide a trip to Denmark to decide this question. 
Mr. Helgason thinks that the children of Reyk- 
k, Akureyri and Isafjédur are just as far 

ed as their Danish comrades, except perhaps 
n gymnastics and singing. But in these cities the 
ol year lasts nearly eight months. What about 
pupils of the itinerant schools of the rest of 
leceland, where most of the children only go to 
ol eight to twelve weeks a year? Obviously 

y can not learn much at school. However, the 
hers in the city secondary schools think that 
ese children as a rule do better in the secondary 

is than their city brothers. Although pos- 
sessing less knowledge, they are more developed 
nd thoughtful. This is due partly to their quict 
fe, but also to the history of the language and 


literature of Iceland. This country has a mag- 
nificent literary heritage, almost as old as the race 
itself. Iceland was already inhabited in the year 
930, and writing was known in the 11th century. 
In the 12th and 13th centuries the Eddas and the 
legends telling the history of the origin of Norway 
and Iceland were composed. The Icelandic lan- 
guage has hardly changed since that time, so that 
all Icelanders can read these masterpieces, and 
many of them know them by heart. 

The northern winter is long; night comes early, 
and the people have leisure to read and think. 
Their dwellings are very far from each other, and 
each must be sufficient unto itself. Books become 
friends. In the evening the family gathers to- 
gether to work while some one reads aloud, then 
they discuss what has been read. Thus the young 
people acquire a very sure literary taste, and ab- 
sorb much general culture. Intellectual curiosity 
is developed, and those who can not afford to go to 
the secondary school continue to learn by reading 
at home. 

Unfortunately, many of the country people are 
moving into the cities, so that the remaining farm- 
ers must work harder and have less leisure for 
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reading. At the present time, the transformation 
of secondary education is being discussed in Ice- 
land, with a view to increasing the number of 
schools and improving the program. 


CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH 
HEADMASTERS 

ACCORDING wireless to the New York 
Times, boys in British “publie” schools will 
Old Testament instruction 
only when they reach the higher grades. The 
headmasters decided this at a recent conference. 
In its place, to the youngest children will be 
taught a “Christian View of God” from the 
Gospels, and their Old Testament knowledge 
will be concerned chiefly with the great stories 
which it contains. 

“There is a very real danger,” the headmas- 


to a 


heneeforth receive 


ters said in their report, “that what may be 
valled the ‘Old Testament view of God’ should 
be accepted by the young as the normal, indeed, 
the orthodox view, slightly modified by the New 
We are, therefore, anxious to see 


Testament. 
the truer view laid from the first. 

“At the earliest stage, for children starting at 
three and a half years, we wish to see the Gos- 
pels studied not so much from the viewpoint of 


a criticized text as on the broad lines of Chris- 
tian belief and Christian practice, so that the 
boys and girls may realize that the only Chris- 
tian view of God is that which Christ held.” 

The later years of the child’s religious educa- 
tion, in the opinion of the headmasters, should 
be devoted to the Old Testament. 

“Every boy and girl,” their report declared, 
“should be taught to recognize that the main 
importance of the Jewish contribution to the 
world lies in the prophets and the psalms.” 

For the third and last stage of the child’s re- 
ligious education the headmasters recommended 
studying the growth of the early Christian 
Church. 

The headmasters appeared deeply concerned 
by the revelation that young medical students, 
boys and girls together, were carrying on ex- 
periments in medical laboratories, beginning at 
sixteen years old. 

“Tt is a terrible thing,” said H. Craddock- 
Watson, headmaster of the Merchant Tailors 
School, “that in the medical profession young 
people should be thrust into the chartered free- 
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dom of the universities at the age of Sixteen to 
embark on studies which in some phases are 
rather coarsening. It is difficult to think of 
boys and girls, who are flung at that age int 
mixed classes in the dissecting room, developing 
into the intimate, confidential family friend tha 
the doctor often becomes.” 

The conference decided to “use pressure” op 
the universities to have these conditions yen. 
edied. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE UNIVER. 
SITY OF MINNESOTA 

INCLUDING its support and equipment appro. 
priations, its building fund and its special ap- 
propriations for agricultural extension, iron ore 
investigations and medical research, the Univer. 
sity of Minnesota received $4,637,902 from thy 
state of Minnesota by state appropriation and 
millage tax in the year 1927-28, for which th 
annual report of the comptroller, W. T. Middle. 
brook, has been issued. 

The building appropriation of $560,000 grew 
to $595,505 as a result of interest on certificates 
of deposit; appropriations for special purposes 
came to $223,775, and state support f 
tenance and equipment amounted to $3,318,621, 
age tax, $3,275,000 from the maintenance ap- 
propriations, $100,000 for hospital support and 
the remainder as special support for outlying 
divisions. 

The university also received $293,633 in fed- 
eral grants of many kinds, $142,513 from th 
permanent university fund, which was one 
thought sufficient to support higher education, 
and $75,328 from the swamp land fund. Stu 
dent fees added $1,045,348 to receipts, and 2 
series of items called university income added 
$423,670. 

Service enterprises and funds, 
whereby the university conducts its cafeterias, 
dormitories and the like, produced income 0! 
$1,784,756, most of which was balanced by ap- 
proximately corresponding outlay. Intercol- 
legiate athletics brought in $386,705, after other 
teams had been granted their share of the re 
eeipts. Trust funds, including gifts of prit- 
cipal, interest and money received from secur 
ties maturing for reinvestment, yielded $737, 
443, making the grand total $9,527,303. 
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Outlay, ineluding payment of $615,729 for 
the Field House, partly from money obtained 
the year before by sale of certificates of indebt- 
edness, amounted to $10,504,673, including the 
investment of $642,918 of trust funds in various 
securities. 

Chief items making up the university’s outlay 
were: Administration, $184,925; general ex- 
pense, $421,782; instructional salaries, supplies 
wail expenses, $4,728,149; physical plant on all 
campuses, including cost of the field house, $2,- 
079.574; dormitories and dining halls, $390,- 
118: stores, $335,660; student service enter- 
prises, $164,995 ; general service enterprises, 
281,352; revolving funds, $164,450; intercol- 
leviate athletics, $249,448; trust funds invest- 
ments, $642,918; bond redemptions, (1) from 
building fund for payment on Northern Pacific 
track removal, $336,000; (2) for retirement of 
field house certificates, $125,000; grand total, 
$10,504,673. 

Among individual colleges, agriculture, for- 
estry and home economies cost most, with $822,- 
520, and science, literature and the arts next 

st, with $793,897. The University Hospital 

$336,777, exclusive of physical plant and 
General extension cost 
$196,076 and agricultural extensions, $285,522. 
Physical plant costs amounted to $1,880,918 on 
the main campus, including construction costs, 
and $295,311 at University Farm. 

Under “detail of student enrolment” Mr. 
Middlebrook’s report shows that there were reg- 
istered during the year 15,851 students of col- 
lege ranking, ineluding summer sessions regis- 
trants. There were 1,451 in sub-collegiate 
courses, including the schools of agriculture and 
university high school; 1,622 in various short 
courses on the agricultural campus; 8,975 stu- 
lents in the General Extension Division, made 
up of 2,470 taking correspondence work, 6,023 
in evening courses and 482 in short courses. 
The total registration for the entire year in all 
branches came to 25,895 after the subtraction 
of 2,004 duplicate registrations between the reg- 


construction costs. 


1. - . . 
war year, summer sessions and extension 


courses, 
THE FINANCES OF NEW YORK 
UNIVERSITY 
A tora, of $5,675,596.08 was spent by New 
York University during the past year for the 
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operating expenses of the eleven degree and six 
non-degree schools and divisions of the univer- 
sity, according to the annual report of William 
M. Kingsley, president of the United States 
Trust Company of New York and treasurer of 
the university. 

The report showed a $105,939 deficit for the 
year, which is more than $100,000 less than the 
deficit for the preceding year. Nearly half the 
total expenditure for the twelve months, $2,753,- 
793.23, was spent on salaries for the faculty 
members in all centers of the university. The 
payroll of the employees of the university other 
than faculty amounted to $431,494.08. 

Gifts and bequests to the university amounted 
to $942,343. Gifts toward university capital 
totaled $730,532, while those for immediate use 
amounted to $211,810. 

The report showed that $674,444 was added 
to the productive endowment of the university, 
the total endowment now amounting to $4,256,- 
767. The interest from endowment accounted 
for $197,467 of the total income of the univer- 
sity, while tuition collections amounted to almost 
$5,000,000. 

One item of expense in the report indicated 
the development of night instruction, which is 
a growing characteristic of all great urban 
educational institutions. New York University 
spent $68,000 to illuminate classrooms and lab- 
oratories during the year. Most of the univer- 
sity buildings are open for instruction purposes 
six nights a week. Approximately 10,000 stu- 
dents attended night classes during the last 
academic year. Telephone charges amounted to 
$31,000. 

During the year 1927-28 New York Univer- 
sity provided for scholarships and fellowships 
for 701 worthy students. Of the total amount 
of more than $75,000 set aside for scholarship 
help, $25,910.40 was derived from special en- 
dowments given for that purpose. 


COMMERCIAL OCCUPATION SURVEYS 

COMMERCIAL occupation surveys and researches 
contributed more than all other factors to the 
progress of commercial education during the 
years 1924-26. The facts obtained from the 
surveys have resulted in a better understand- 
ing of the needs of those who are preparing 


for business occupations. 
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According to Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1928, No. 4, those investigations have given di- 
rection not only to the program of commercial 
education and training, but to the programs of 
guidance, placement, follow-up and extension 
education. These studies have been encouraged 
by the Bureau of Education and other agencies. 

One of the most valuable reports issued dur- 
ing 1924-26 was a survey of 8,200 women in 
clerical and secretarial positions in 191 business 
establishments in Minneapolis. A unique fea- 
ture of the study is that it was sponsored by a 
group of civic, professional, educational and 
commercial organizations. It revealed that there 
is a very general indifference on the part of 
employers regarding experience in many types 
of office work. More than 58 per cent. did not 
require experience, 31.8 per cent. indicated some 
experience was required, and the remainder re- 
quired certain minimum amounts of experience. 
The survey also revealed the small amount of 
effort that is put forth by the public schools 
to find employment for the drop-outs and 
graduates. Less than 11 per cent. of the com- 
mercial workers in that city were placed by 
the public schools and more than 30 per cent. 
were placed by commercial employment agencies. 

Two studies were conducted by the division 
of research of the Board of Education, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and by Mr. J. T. Giles, state high 
school supervisor, of Madison, Wisconsin. The 
latter study of 4,918 graduates from commer- 
cial departments of 108 Wisconsin high schools, 
1921-1925, indicates that the commercial ecur- 
ricula in Wisconsin high schools are better 
adapted to the needs of the girls than of the 
boys. Seventy-three per cent. of the gradu- 
ates from these curricula are girls. Thirty-eight 
per cent. of the girl graduates hold positions 
requiring a knowledge of stenography and only 
13 per cent. of the boys hold such positions. 
Forty-five per cent. of the graduates of the 
larger high schools hold positions calling for 
stenography, while in the smaller schools only 
16 per cent. of the graduates hold such positions. 

Many other surveys have been made and ad- 
ditional ones are in progress. Occupational 
studies are reported in progress in Elizabeth, 
New Jersey, Huntington, West Virginia, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, Madison, Wisconsin, and 
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Allentown, Pennsylvania, and state-wide studies 
in Connecticut, Minnesota and Wyoming. Mor 
than 1,500 business firms cooperated in the office 
equipment survey in Philadelphia. 


THE NATIONAL LEAGUE OF NURSING 
EDUCATION 

THE National League of Nursing Education, 
New York City, asks the cooperation of the 
library profession in its program for the wider 
dissemination of information on nursing. 

The league will supply on request: (1) A list 
of recommended books on nursing. (2) Ma. 
terial on the subject of nursing as a profession 
to be added to the other material on vocational 
guidance in libraries, viz., a booklet entitled 
“Opportunities in the Field of Nursing.” 

The close physical relationship of the three 
national nursing organizations, including the 
editorial offices of the American Journal 
Nursing and The Public Health Nurse, the re- 
cent addition of the committee on the grading 
of nursing schools, the National Health Library 
and the various health organizations, provide 
at headquarters ample machinery for source 
and exchange of information. 


terial on (1) Ratio of nurses to patients; (2) 
how to establish the eight-hour day; (3) how to 
establish a hospital nursing school; (4) how to 
organize a university nursing school; (5) hov 
to organize a central school; (6) what resources 
are needed in a community for organizing : 
nursing school; (7) method of establishing affili- 
ations; (8) courses for graduate nurses both i 
hospitals and universities; (9) staff education; 
(10) supervision; (11) ward teaching; (12) 
ease study; (13) new type examination ques- 
tions; (14) libraries, organization and conduct 
(15) bibliographies; (16) endowments; (17 
loan funds; (18) scholarships; (19) health pro- 
grams and how to introduce them in a school; 
(20) salary schedules; (21) budgets; (22) com- 
parative cost to the hospital of a graduate nurs 
staff and maintaining a school; (23) records; 
(24) personnel classification; (25) commence 


ment exercises; (26) ward equipment and class- 


room equipment; (27) duties of nurses’ exam- 
ining boards; (28) preparation and opportun! 


ties of male nurses; (29) preparation and op- 


portunities for trained attendants, ete. 
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The league is now making an Index of Nurs- 
‘ng Periodical Literature, in connection with the 
Library Index of The National Health Council 
+ 370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. 


THE PHI BETA KAPPA SENATE 


Joun W. Davis, former ambassador to Great 
Britain, and Dr. Frank Pierrepont Graves, N. Y. 
‘tate commissioner of education, newly elected 

embers of the Phi Beta Kappa Senate, at- 
tended a meeting on December 21 in New York 
City, and were installed in their new offices. 
Dwight W. Morrow, ambassador to Mexico; 
Owen D. Young and Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick, 
iso elected to the Senate, were unable to be 
present and were formally declared seated. 

It was decided that seven new charters be 
established at the following institutions: Emory 
University, Atlanta, Ga.; University of Rich- 

md, Richmond, Va.; Ohio University, Athens, 
Ohio; Rice Institute, Houston, Texas; Univer- 
ty of Southern California, Los Angeles; Mills 
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College, Oakland, Cal., and the State College of 
Washington, Pullman, Washington. 

It was decided that plans for encouraging 
scholarships, under the charter received by the 
Board of Regents of the University of the State 
of New York, would be formulated in coopera- 
tion with the Classical League and similar or- 
ganizations, in celebration of the Virgil bimil- 
lennium celebration. An endowment was re- 
cently raised for these scholarships. 

The following were among the members of 
the Phi Beta Kappa Senate present at the 
meeting: Dr. John Grier Hibben, president of 
Princeton University; Dr. Darwin P. Kingsley, 
president of New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany; Dr. Charles F. Thwing, president emer- 
itus of Western Reserve University; Mary 
Emma Woolley, president of Mount Holyoke 
College, and Ellen Fitz Pendleton, president of 
Wellesley College. Dr. Clark S. Northup, 
professor of English, Cornell University, and 
president of the United Chapter of the Phi Beta 
Kappa, presided. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Dr. Grorce Reeves TxHroop, professor of 
(reek and acting chancellor of Washington Uni- 
versity, St. Louis, has been elected chancellor by 
he governing board to sueceed the late Herbert 


H udley. 


Dr. James M. Kreran, dean of the faculty of 
education and acting president of Hunter Col- 
lege, has been elected president to succeed Dr. 
George S. Davis, now on leave of absence, who 


y 


retires on February 3 


Mrs. Susan M. Dorsey, after thirty-two years 
of service in the schools of Los Angeles, resigned 
as superintendent of schools at the meeting of 
he Board of Edueation on December 6. Frank 
A. Bouelle, assistant superintendent, was named 

s her sueeessor and W. W. Tritt, principal of 
Belmont High School, was nominated to fill the 
latter vaeaney. Mrs. Dorsey’s resignation be- 
comes effective on January 31, on the eve of 
her seventy-seeond birthday and at the close of 
the first year of her third four-year contract. 
Following the reading of her letter to the board, 
President John B. Beman thanked Mrs. Dorsey 


for the great service she had rendered in up- 
building the school system of Los Angeles, say- 
ing, “I feel that we are losing the services of the 
best superintendent that this or any other city 
could have. I am not able to express the deep 
appreciation and admiration that we as mem- 
bers of this board feel for Mrs. Dorsey.” 


A. B. Davis, who recently retired as principal 
of the Mount Vernon, N. Y., high school after a 
service of thirty-five years, has been named prin- 
cipal emeritus of the school. In honor of Mr. 
Davis and the work which he did as principal 
of the school, the board has recommended that 
the néxt new high school be named the A. B. 
Davis High School. 


In appreciation of his thirty-eight years’ ser- 
vice to the University of California and of his 
contributions to science in the field of geology, 
the regents at their regular November meeting 
unanimously passed a commendatory resolution 
in honor of Professor Emeritus A. C. Lawson, 
who retired from active service at Berkeley this 
year. The resolution concluded: “The regents, 








a a an 
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the president and all those professors who have 
had the privilege of knowing Professor Lawson 
place a very high value upon the services he has 
rendered to human society under the auspices 
of the university, and they regret to learn that 
it was necessary to comply with the request of 
Professor Lawson for relief from active duty; 
but they find deep satisfaction in his decision 
to remain in Berkeley as a member of the uni- 
versity community, with definite purpose, as 
stated by himself, to serve further ‘the purposes 
of the university for a few years, by setting 
down in writing some of the results of observa- 
tion and study that have accumulated in the 


”? 


course of a fairly active life.’ 


Dr. Georce §. Counts, associate director of 
the International Institute and professor of 
education at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, will deliver the Inglis lecture for 1929 
at the graduate school of education of Harvard 
University. His subject will be “Secondary 
Education and Industrialism.” 


Dr. GeorGe J. Fisner, deputy chief scout ex- 
ecutive of the Boy Scouts of America and presi- 
dent of the American Posture League, has 
been awarded the Luther Halsey Gulick award 
of the New York Physical Education Society 
for distinguished service in the field of physical 
education this year. Formal presentation of 
the medal will take place at a dinner to be held 
in May. 


Tue Belgian Academy of Sciences, Letters 
and Fine Arts has elected Professor James T. 
Shotwell an associate in the section of history 
and letters. As director of the division of eco- 
nomics and history of the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace, Professor Shotwell is 
engaged in editing the “Economie and Social 
History of the World War,” a work which will 
comprise 200 volumes when completed. 103 vol- 
umes have already been published. 


HERMANN Drepertcus, John E. Sweet me- 
morial professor of engineering at Cornell Uni- 
versity, has been elected faculty representative 
on the board of trustees. 


Dr. LeRoy A. Kino, professor of educational 
administration of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, has been appointed by Governor Fisher 
member of the State Council of Education. 
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Professor King has made studies of the prob- 
lems of educational finance in the state. 


Proressor Henry B. HA, of Boston, has 
accepted appointment as head of the depart. 
ment of history at Colby College for the x». 
mainder of the year, to replace Professor George 
L. Ridgeway, who has been forced to resign he. 
cause of illness. 


Dr. Frep L. Parrer, for many years pro 
fessor of American literature at Pennsylvania 
State College, has resigned his position and has 
accepted a similar office on the faculty of Rollins 
College. His course in American literature wil] 
begin on January 2. The title of professor 
emeritus has been conferred on Dr. Pattee by 
the Pennsylvania State College. 


Francis K. W. Drury, assistant professor of 
library science and assistant librarian at Brown 
University, has resigned to become executive 
assistant to the board of the library and adult 
education of the American Library Association, 
with his headquarters in the John Crerar Li- 
brary Building, Chicago. 


GOVERNOR-ELECT Rooseveit, of New York 
State, is reported to have decided to appoint 
Miss Frances Perkins as state industrial commis- 
sioner at the head of the Department of Labor, 
to sueceed Dr. James A. Hamilton. Miss Per- 
kins is now chairman of the State Industrial 
Board. 


Dr. Louise STantey, chief of the bureau o! 
home economics of the U. S. Department ot 
Agriculture, known for her scientific investiga- 
tions in nutrition, has been appointed as official 
representative of the department of Agriculture 
on the American Standards Association. 


Because of the pressure of his work as edu- 

eational director of the Commonwealth Fund, 

Professor Edward Bliss Reed has resigned fron 
» 


his position as an editor of The Yale Review, 
which he has held since 1911. 


Miss Epna Gerxtn, director of public educa- 
tion in the Durfee High School, Fall River, 
Massachusetts, and a former student in the de- 
partment of biology and public health at Mas- 
sachusetts Institute of Technology, has been 
appointed to assist in establishing a health pro- 
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vam for school children in the Philippine 


Islands 

Grorce R. Ray, superintendent of schools at 
Darlington, Wisconsin, has purchased the con- 
trolling interest in the Parker Teachers Agency 

i will take over the management on January 
1, 1929. 

Tur Institute of Economies, now part of the 
Brookings Institution, is conducting an eco- 
nomie and social survey of Porto Rico under the 
jirectorship of Dr. Vietor S. Clark, until re- 
ently editor of The Living Age. Dr. Clark will 
be assisted by Mr. Hugh J. Reber, recently a 
member of the American financial mission in 
Persia, who holds a research fellowship from 

Brookings Institution, and by Professor 
Erich W. Zimmermann, who is on a leave of 
sbsence from the University of North Carolina. 


De. Casimir D. Zpanowrcz, chairman of the 
Romance language department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin, is on a year’s leave of ab- 
sence studying seventeenth century literature at 

Bibliothéque Nationale in Paris. 

Proressor Frepertck A. BusHeEs, University 
of Colorado, acting dean of the school of busi- 
ness administration and head of the department 
of economies and sociology, has been granted a 
sabbatical leave of absence for the academic 
year of 1928-29, and is spending the time in 
travel and study in Europe. 


Dre. Homer P. Lirrie, dean of Clark Univer- 
sity, leaves New York on February 14 to spend 
a year’s leave of absence in Europe. 


Dr. E. R. Hepricx, professor of mathematics 
the University of California at Los Angeles 
| president-elect of the American Mathemati- 
| Society, undertook in November and Decem- 
r a lecture tour, during which he visited the 
following universities: Missouri, Ohio State, 
Cincinnati, Kentueky, Oberlin, Michigan, Wis- 
consin, Northwestern, Indiana, Pittsburgh, Car- 
negie Institute, West Virginia and Pennsyl- 
Vania. 

Proressor CHARLES HALL GRANDGENT will 
become acting dean of the faculty of arts and 
sciences of Harvard University during the sec- 
ond half of the college year, 1928-29, taking the 
place of Dean Clifford H. Moore, who will be on 
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leave of absence. Professor Grandgent has been 
for thirty-two years professor of Romance lan- 
guages. 

Harvey H. Davis, director of the division of 
records and statistics of the St. Louis, Missouri, 
schools, has become assistant professor in the 
department of school administration at the Ohio 
State University. Mr. Davis will work under 
Professor W. James Osborn, who has recently 
become professor in the department of school 
administration. 


Pavut G. Epwarps, a teacher of chemistry at 
the Lane and Crance Technical high schools, 
Chicago, has been made supervisor of science in 
the Chicago public schools. 


A. F. Staurrer has been appointed assistant 
superintendent of schools at Jersey City, N. J. 
He is a graduate of the Pennsylvania State 
Normal School and Lafayette College and holds 
degrees given by Lafayette College and Colum- 
bia University. 

Henry SmitrH, of Antigo, Wis., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at South Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. Mr. Smith is succeeded by 
Mr. R. E. Balliette, of Madison. 


Srrk Wiiu1aM Beveringe, director of the 
London School of Economies, has been ap- 
pointed to deliver the Sidney Ball lecture at the 
University of Oxford in Michaelmas term next 
year. 

Watpo G. Leann, of the department of his- 
torical research of the Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, gave a lecture at the institution on 
November 20, entitled “French Sources of Amer- 


ican History.” 


Dr. Dante L. Marsu, president of Boston 
University, was the principal speaker at the 
regular meeting of the Massachusetts School- 
masters’ Club on December 15. Dr. Marsh 
spoke on “Natural Tendencies as Related to 
Programs of Education.” 


JoHN Merite Covrter, the distinguished 
botanist, died on December 23 in his seventy- 
eighth year. Dr. Coulter was professor in the 
University of Chicago from 1896 to 1925 and 
had previously been president of the University 
of Indiana and of Lake Forest College. Since 
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his retirement in 1925 from the directorship of 
the department of botany at the University of 
Chicago he has been botanical adviser of the 
Boyee Thompson Institute at Yonkers, New 
York. 


Henry B. Fine, professor of mathematics 
and dean of the departments of science at 
Princeton University, died on December 21 at 
the age of seventy years. Professor Fine suf- 
fered injuries from an automobile while riding 
a bicycle. 


FRANK SarGent HorrMan, Archibald Spencer 
professor emeritus of philosophy at Union Col- 
lege, where for thirty-three years he was a pro- 
fessor, has died, aged seventy-six years. 


Dr. Levi Seetey, from 1895 to his retirement 
in 1924 professor of pedagogy in the State 
Normal School of Trenton, New Jersey, died on 
December 23, aged eighty-one years. 


THE joint session of the International Federa- 
tion and the health section of the World Federa- 
tion of Education Associations, which is to be 
held at the Geneva convention in 1929, will dis- 
euss the subject of “The Health of the Child in 
Home, School and Community.” Dr. Thomas 
D. Wood, of Columbia University, health chair- 
man of the International Federation, will pre- 
side at this session. 

THE eighteenth annual meeting of the Council 
of Church Boards of Education will be held at 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, on January 7, 8 and 10, 
in conjunction with the fifteenth annual meet- 
ing of the Association of American Colleges 
which will be held on January 10 and 12. 


More than 200 educators, including super- 
visors, superintendents, school administrators, 
critic teachers, members of faculties of educa- 
tion in colleges and normal schools, attended 
the three-day conference of the Indiana State 
Conference of Student Teaching at Ball Teach- 
ers College, Muncie, Indiana, on December 6, 
7 and 8. Dr. W. H. Burton, of the University 
of Chicago, was the principal speaker. The 
general theme of the conference was “The Critic 
Teacher Holds the Strategic Position in the Im- 
provement of Student Teaching.” Ten of the 
thirteen members of the Indiana state board of 
education took part in the conference. 
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THE eighteenth annual meeting of the College 
Art Association of America is holding a a 
days meeting which began on December 27 at 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art. Delegates 
from all over the United States and Europe ay 
in attendance. The College Art Association was 
founded in 1912 by a group of university pro- 
fessors from different sections of America py 
has in recent years become international jy 
scope. The officers of the association are: 
John Shapley, president; Alfred V. Churehilj. 
vice-president; James B. Munn, secretary: J 
Donald Young, treasurer. 


THE ninth annual convention of the Progres. 
sive Education Association will be held at & 
Louis, Missouri, on February 21, 22 and 23, |; 
is planned to make the occasion of international 
importance, with notable speakers from this 
country and abroad. Special railroad rates with 
stop-over privileges for the convention of the 
National Education Association at Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 23-28, 1929, will be offered. 
The association will conduct next summer at 
State College, Pennsylvania, the first institute 
of instruction under its auspices. A three 
weeks’ course will be offered, three courses in 
the principles and practices of Progressive Edv- 
cation, one week each, from July 1-19, 1929 
College credits for those taking the courses will 
be granted by State College. A faculty of 
teachers has been organized who are experienced 
in their respective fields. 


More than seven hundred American sociolo- 
gists and educators are meeting in Chicago from 
December 26 to 29 for the twenty-third annual 
session of the American Sociological Society. 
The majority of meetings are at the Hotel Con 
gress, and are directed by Dr. John M. Gillette, 
president of the 
sociology at the University of North Dakota. 


society and professor 0! 
Problems of the American rural community ar 
the main topie of discussion, although attention 
is being paid to problems of the American 
family, the community, and educational soci- 
ology. The delegates expected to be welcomed 
by William J. Bogan, superintendent of the 
Chicago schools. 


Tue American Historical Association planned 
to hold its forty-third annual meeting at Indian- 
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apolis on December 28, 29 and 31. The follow- 
ng affiliated societies meet at the same time: 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, Con- 
ference of Historical Societies, Agricultural His- 
tory Society, American Catholic Historical As- 
oeiation, American Oriental Society—Middle 
West Branch, and the Bibliographical Society 
of America. The opening meeting is a joint 
one, in which the American Association and the 
Mississippi Valley group participate. The fol- 
lowing topies are among those which have been 
wlected for diseussion: English history, history 
and other social studies in the schools, modern 
European history, medieval history, the West 
Indies, the American revolution, United States 
history, the south, the college and research, 
publie archives, colonial and revolutionary his- 
tory, American pre-history, the far east, His- 
panic America, ancient history, modern Euro- 
pean history and the problem of freshman his- 
tory instruction. 


THE appropriations committee reported to the 
House on December 13 a bill which carries 
$1,070,940 for the Bureau of Education. An 
item of $50,000 is included for starting an in- 
vestigation of secondary education. This would 
occupy three years at a total cost of $225,000. 
For administration of Indian affairs, $16,267,- 
S03 is provided, an increase of $1,973,294; for 
the national park service, $7,340,940, an increase 
of $2,681,240, and for the reclamation service, 
$6,449,000, a little more than half of the cur- 
rent appropriation for this branch. 
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Myron C. Taytor, of New York, chairman of 
the finance committee of the United States 
Steel Corporation, has given to Cornell Uni- 
versity, of which he is an alumnus, the sum of 
$1,500,000 for a new building for the school 
of law. 


Girts amounting to $2,500,000 to Phillips 
Exeter Academy in New Hampshire during the 
last year were announced by Dr. Lewis Perry, 
principal, at the forty-seventh annual dinner of 
the school’s New York Alumni Association. 
The chief item in the list of gifts was a fund of 
$1,600,000 for the purpose of increasing sal- 
aries of teachers and possibly adding to the 
faculty. Edward S. Harkness gave $320,000 
of this amount on condition that the remainder 
be raised and Dr. Perry reported completion of 
the fund. The dinner was in honor of Colonel 
William Boyce Thompson. Besides contributing 
to the fund, Mr. Thompson gave $350,000 for a 
new natural science and administration building 
at the academy and $163,000 for a baseball cage. 
He had previously given a gymnasium. 


Ir is reported that of 47,760 pupils enrolled 
in evening elementary schools in New York City 
during the school year, 1926-27, about 80 per 
cent., or 38,149, were of European birth. In all 
28 nationalities or racial groups were repre- 
sented, exclusive of the United States, which, 
contributed only 5,438 pupils. More than half 
of the pupils, 19,226, were born in Central 
Europe. Germany headed the list with 9,336 
pupils, Russia was next with 6,040, Italy sent 
5,889, and 5,385 were from Poland. 


DISCUSSION 


THE NEW TYPE OF COLLEGE 
FRESHMAN 


Ten years ago the college freshman was 
mitiated to campus life by one grand brawl. 
He was treated like a savage by savages and 
came to the natural conclusion that a freshman 
at college was the least desirable of mankind. 
Arriving in the eollege town, he was greeted in 
4 tar less hospitable manner than was Columbus. 
Through the chasms between the mountains of 
trunks he heard the wild eries of the taxi drivers. 
He had no place to piteh his tent, no guide to 


help him. The process of registration was dis- 
couraging. It was nearly impossible to find 
any one who would accept his tuition money. 
Homesick, he signed his name and the name of 
his home town nearly fifty times during regis- 
tration and longed for that home town each 
time he wrote its name upon the card. As he 
was shunted from the gymnasium to the record- 
er’s office, from the athletic office to the classifi- 
cation committee, the sophomores turned his 
coat inside out, fastened his garters around his 
neck, rolled up his trousers and made life alto- 
gether miserable. 
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Now much if not all of this has changed. 
There has appeared something new under the 
sun—a new type of college freshman. This 
has come about largely on account of what is 
known as freshman week. 

Though still a lusty infant of only five years, 
the idea of freshman week, which first saw the 
light of day at the University of Maine, has 
rapidly been adopted by more than a hundred 
colleges and universities throughout the land. 

In most colleges where the plan is being tried 
the freshmen are invited to make their appear- 
ance a few days before the opening of the fall 
term. The freshmen have the entire campus to 
themselves. Only a few selected upper class- 
men are on hand and make it their business to 
supplement the activities of the administration 
in relieving the incoming freshmen of the most 
severe trials of the campus. The freshmen are 
given a royal welcome and made to feel at home 
at once. In fact the freshmen are treated as 
the most popular persons at the university. 
They are welcomed by the president and the 
deans, the churches make them feel at home and 
the fraternities prize their friendship. 

Before leaving their homes each freshman has 
received a freshman week bulletin, giving in 
detail the program of activities. JHaving been 
met at the train, he soon finds hin)self in the 
college chapel for his first general assembly. 
Here he gets acquainted with the faculty mem- 
bers who have freshman week in charge and 
with the various group leaders. He quickly 
discovers that the purpose of freshman week is 
to help initiate him into the life of the univer- 
sity and to acquaint him with his various duties 
and privileges. 

In a remarkably short time, and without a 
great deal of fuss, he finds that he has passed 
through a physical examination, the usual 
routine of registration, a series of library lec- 
tures, and has made the acquaintance of several 
faculty members in the process. In the general 
assemblies he begins to learn the college songs 
and yells, and unconsciously acquires the school 
spirit. 

He soon gets acquainted with the deans, who 
lecture to him on the general rules, regulations, 
customs, traditions, and so on, of the institution. 
Through the Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. C. A. 


“mixers,” “pep” and song festivals, picnics and 
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moving picture shows he gets well acquainted 
with the other entering freshmen, 

The freshmen, by this time, are becomins 
quite class-conscious. Arrangements are mad: 
to hold the first meeting of the freshman ¢las 
for purposes of organization. At this meeting 
they choose their officers. Class spirit begins ty 
blossom. This being an appropriate time, the 
freshmen are photographed, and their photo. 
graphs are filed in the personnel office for ys 
by the administration. 

Having arrived early, the new freshman finds 
it easier than he had imagined to bridge the gap 
between high school and college. He is kept 
busy that he finds little time for the usual fit of 
homesickness. He comes in closer contact with 
the faculty and students, and acquires, in g 
short period of time, a larger insight into the 
university life which is to be his. 
much better opportunity to choose the proper 
course of study and to locate his rooming and 
boarding place. He has lost his verdant hue. 
He is already enrolled in the university, and 
has all the advantages of a few days of experi. 
ence as a college student by the time the larger 


He has a 


proportion of upper classmen arrive. 

This new type of college freshman is in a 
much more receptive frame of mind than was 
the freshman of ten years ago. 
carrying a bruise in his heart he has thankful 


Instead of 


ness toward his newly made home; instead of 
being made to perform for the others’ amuse 
ment, he is made a prince in a strange prit- 
cipality. 
Earu K. HILipranp 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL, 
MUNICIPAL UNIVERSITY OF WICHITA 


HIGHER STANDARDS FOR ELEMEN- 
TARY SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Ir has been generally conceded that the high- 

school teacher should have a college education, 

because of the advanced character of the subject- 

matter to be taught, but the feeling still persists 

in some quarters that any one can teach in the 


elementary school. As a matter of fact the 


high-school teacher is required to teach a very 
limited field and is dealing with a group © 
children who have passed that most trying ag? 
when they want to know the last detail of 
everything in which they happen to have a 
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interest. Given the proper text-books and read- 
ing assignments, the high-school student must 
depend but comparatively little upon the gen- 
eral knowledge of the teacher. 

The foregoing is not true of the elementary 
shool, where the teacher continues to be the 
fnal court of appeal on questions involving 
almost every field of human knowledge. Logi- 
cally, then, the elementary-school teacher should 
have a broader and more general fund of infor- 
mational knowledge than is required of the high- 
shoo! teacher. It is a notorious fact that in 
most of the American commonwealths one may 
secure a certificate to teach in the common 
schools with very little training above high- 
school graduation, and in some instances, with 
even less than that. 

Few of the institutions for the training of 
teachers for elementary-school work are provid- 
ing for or requiring more than two years of 
work above high-school graduation—most of 
this consisting of abstract theories of technique 

the hundred and one divisions and sub- 
livisions into which the art of teaching has 
been artificially divided. In the past the 
teacher-training institutions of Colorado have 
been granting life elementary certificates or 
liplomas upon the completion of a two-year 

irse of study above high-school graduation. 

At a recent meeting of the presidents of the 
three state-supported institutions for the 
training of teachers, State Teachers College at 
Greeley, Western State College at Gunnison 
and the Adams State Normal School at Ala- 
mosa, an agreement was reached whereby the 
life diploma will not be granted upon the com- 
of the two-year course to any who 
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matriculates after the close of the 1928 sum- 
mer session. The course leading to the life 
diploma will henceforth be of four years’ dura- 
tion and carry the A.B. degree in addition to 
the diploma. 

In the Adams State Normal School, with 
which the writer is affiliated, this course will 
earry a goodly content of orientation courses 
in the various fields of general knowledge and, 
instead of the customary methods courses, the 
student will be required to present from six- 
teen to thirty-two quarter hours as a “student 
in training.” This time is spent in solving the 
every-day problems of actual school situations 
in the various classrooms of the city system, 
which constitutes the laboratory for the teacher- 
training institution, under the direction of 
trained supervisors with whom all problems of 
whatever kind are discussed and solved. The 
student is virtually an assistant teacher in the 
room. 

The institutions will continue to grant teach- 
ing certificates at the end of the second year. 
However, they will be valid for only a limited 
period but will be convertible into the life cer- 
tificates upon evidence of two years’ successful 
teaching under same and completion of an ad- 
ditional year of prescribed or acceptable work 
in the institution. The life diploma at the end 
of two years’ work has been nothing less than a 
“hall and chain” fettered to the right foot of 
educational progress. The new ruling should 
certainly be acclaimed as a step in the right 
direction. 

C. E. Haare 


Apams State NorMAuL SCHOOL, 
ALAMOSA, COLORADO 







QUOTATIONS 


EDUCATION IN THE NEAR EAST 

Tue Near East of former days is passing 
away. In its place there emerges a new social 
order, Unaccompanied by any blaring of 
trumpets, this geographical center of the an- 
cient world is entering a new era in history. 
Many conditions and circumstances have tended 
to stimulate this process of change. The theme 
of nationalism has captivated the peoples of 
Syria, Turkey, Bulgaria and Greece. Recon- 


struction of political, social and economic sys- 
tems always follows in the wake of an aroused 
sense of national destiny. Industrialism, too, 
has brought the countries bordering on the 
northern and eastern Mediterranean into a 
totally new world, not only among themselves, 
but in their relations with other nations. 

To education, however, belongs the major 
credit for the making of the new Near East. 
The contribution which the West has made to 
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the Near East in the realm of education has 
proved to be an unmixed blessing. The six 
American colleges in that territory have ren- 
dered a high service both to native populations 
and to the world at large. These educational 
institutions have served as channels for the ex- 
pression of the idealism of the United States 
among Near East peoples. In turn they have 
raised the cultural and ethical standards of the 
multitudes to whom they have ministered. 
Robert College of Constantinople, the University 
of Beirut, Syria, the Constantinople Woman’s 
College, the International College of Smyrna, 
the American College of Sofia and Athens Col- 
lege are the six schools that have so indelibly 
stamped their influence upon the corporate 
thinking of the Near East. 

The international character of these six 
schools may best be appreciated by glancing 
at the national background of a typical stu- 
dent body. The total number of students 
registered at Robert College last year was 747. 
Of this number 373 were Turks, 111 were 
Greeks, 94 were Armenians, 62 were Bulgarians, 
35 were Jews, 22 were Russians, 11 were Al- 
banians and 9 were Persians. Other nationali- 
ties included American, Arabs, English, Syrians 
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and Germans. Of the 91 members of the teach. 
ing staff, 34 were Americans, 22 were Turks, 
9 were Armenians, 8 were Greeks, with the re. 
mainder of the faculty representing seven other 
nationalities. Greeks are contributing to the 
education of Bulgarian youth. The Bulgarian 
government is cooperating in every possible way 
in adding to the effectiveness of the American 
College at Sofia. 

The Armenian Educational Foundation makes 
an annual appropriation to the American Uni. 
versity at Beirut to help defray the tuition ex. 
penses of a number of students. The govern. 
ment of Turkey has sent twenty-four of its owy 
nationals to study engineering at Robert (ol- 
lege. The government of Irak supports twenty. 
seven students at the American University at 
Beirut, the Palestinian government seven, Ethi- 
opia six, and the Sudan five. Graduates of this 
university are now being employed by many of 
the governments of the Near East for the re 
organization of their respective secondary 
schools. 

In this very practical way the forces of edu. 
eation are at work building bridges of under. 
standing between the United States and the new 
Near East.—The Christian Science Monitor. 


REPORTS 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES 
COMMISSIONER OF 
EDUCATION 


THE United States commissioner of educa- 
tion, in his report to the secretary of the interior 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1928, gives 
a brief outline of important movements in the 
field of public education during the year under 
consideration, and presents the following statis- 
tics, based on data collected by the Bureau of 
Education for 1926: In the year 1926 there were 
20,984,002 pupils enrolled in public, and 2,143,- 
100 in private elementary schools including 
kindergartens; 3,786,071 in public, and 346,054 
in private secondary schools; 252,907 in public, 
and 17,209 in private teacher-training institu- 
tions; 280,437 in public, and 486,704 in private 
colleges and universities excluding preparatory 
students. This made a total of 28,296,484 
pupils in such schools in the United States. The 


total number of teachers employed in all types 
of schools is 977,291. The total cost of main- 
taining and operating these schools is reported 
as $2,744,979,689, and the total value of school 
property is $8,125,085,472, which amount i- 
eludes endowments valued at $1,061,589,042. 

The total cost of public elementary and high 
schools in 1903 was $251,457,625; by 1913 this 
amount had doubled, being $521,546,375; by 
1920 it had doubled again, $1,036,151,209, and 
in 1926 again doubled to $2,026,308,190. This 
doubling process promises not to continue i0- 
definitely since the increase in expenditures has 
been slowing down during the past two or three 
years. The cost per pupil in average daily 
attendance was $95.17 in 1924, $98.45 in 1925, 
and $102.05 in 1926. Expenditures per capi'a 
of population for these years are $16.25, $17.15 
and $17.50. 
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Although the latest available statistics show a 
larger increase in the number of pupils enrolled 
in small high schools than ever before, these 
nereases are as yet not keeping pace with the 
increases in enrolments in the urban high 
schools. Either because of inaccessibility or 
peeause of the failure of the objectives, mate- 
rials or methods of instruction now obtaining 
in these high schools to meet satisfactorily the 
needs of rural life, these schools are reaching a 
relatively small proportion of the rural chil- 
dren. Only 25.7 per cent. of the children 
15-18 years of age dwelling in rural communi- 
ties are enrolled in rural high schools; whereas 
71.1 per cent. of the children of the same age 
croup in urban communities are found in urban 
high schools. Thus nearly three times as large 
a proportion of city children go to high school 
as rural children. Rural dwellers can not hope 
to compete advantageously with urban dwellers 
so long as their educational equipment is so 
generally inferior. 

The junior high school as the immediate unit 
of centralization, and the senior high school and 
junior college as a second or third unit are 
showing growth. The junior high-school reor- 
ganization as such has not, however, made the 


rapid progress in rural communities that the 
advantages offered by it seemed to promise. 
Thus far only 12 per cent. of the rural high 


reorganized upon this basis, 
whereas 47.2 per cent. of the urban high-school 
systems have organized on the junior high school 
plan, 

The consolidation movement in rural schools 
progressed normally during the year. It is 
estimated that’ there were more than 3,000,000 
children enrolled in approximately 17,000 con- 
solidated schools in the United States during 
the school year 1927-28. These statistics do 


schools have 
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not include many rural high schools which trans- 
port pupils, and are, therefore, essentially of 
the consolidated type. 

The growth of secondary education, which has 
been one of the outstanding developments in 
recent years, continues at almost undiminished 
rate. At the present time more than one half 
of the population of high-school age is in actual 
high-school attendance. The figures for urban 
as distinct from rural enrolments reveal greater 
opportunities of high-school attendance offered 
to city than to rural youth. It is better than 
an even chance that the city boy of 14-17 is in 
high school; by contrast the probabilities were 
seven to one against his father having had 
opportunities for a high-school education in 
1900. 

High-school enrolments have more than 
doubled since 1920. The extension of secondary 
education to include in its junior high school 
some of the grades formerly assigned to elemen- 
tary schools accounts in some measure for this 
growth. The larger city school systems are 
expeditiously placing more and more of their 
pupils into junior high schools, while the smaller 
systems are less rapidly but quite consistently 
also adopting the junior high-school organiza- 
tion. In cities of over 10,000 population be- 
tween 75,000 and 100,000 pupils are being 
transferred from elementary schools into junior 
high schools every year. 

One of the significant movements in education 
during the past few years has been the rapid 
growth of the platoon or work-study-play plan 
of school organization in the cities of the coun- 
try. In 1922, only 33 cities had platoon schools, 
while in 1928 there are 146 cities in 38 states 
which have one or more of their schools organ- 
ized upon the plan, or an increase at the rate of 
18 cities a year. Recent reports show that there 
are over 800 platoon schools in these cities. 


SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS 


THE ASSOCIATION OF COLLEGES AND 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS OF THE 
MIDDLE STATES AND 
MARYLAND 


Asout five hundred representatives of public 
and private schools and of colleges and univer- 


sities attended the forty-second annual conven- 
tion of the Association of Colleges and Secon- 
dary Schools of the Middle States and Mary- 
land, November 30 and December 1 at Atlantic 
City. The program included two main sessions 
of the association and the annual dinner on 
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November 30 and meetings of affiliated associa- 
tions on the morning of December 1. 

“Religion in School and College To-day” was 
the topic of papers read by Professor Rufus M. 
Jones, of Haverford College, and Dean Herbert 
E. Hawkes, of Columbia College, at the open- 
ing session. Principal Henry P. Miller, of the 
Atlantic City high school, gave the address of 
welcome. A response was made by Head 
Master Arthur F. Warren, of the Collegiate 
School, president of the association. 

At the afternoon session the general topic was 
the survey of education in Pennsylvania re- 
cently made by the Carnegie Foundation for 
the Advancement of Teaching in cooperation 
with the Joint Commission of the Association 
of Pennsylvania College Presidents and the 
State Department of Education. Deputy Com- 
missioner James N. Rule, of the state depart- 
ment, reported on the test given last May to 
forty thousand seniors in Pennsylvania high 
schools. The results as to scores in the gen- 
eral test of educational achievement taken in 
May by four thousand four hundred seniors in 
forty-nine colleges of Pennsylvania were pre- 
sented by Dr. William S. Learned, of the Car- 
negie Foundation, and by Dr. Ben D. Wood, 
of Columbia University. 

The business of the session included reports 
on colleges and schools accepted for the ap- 
proved lists of the association, submitted re- 
spectively by Professor Adam Leroy Jones, of 
Columbia University, chairman of the Commis- 
sion on Higher Institutions, and by Professor 
Arthur J. Jones, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the Commission of Secon- 
dary Schools. 

Speakers at the dinner, which was attended 
by more than three hundred, were President 
William Mather Lewis, of Lafayette College, 
Dean Helen Taft Manning, of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege, and Head Master Boyd Edwards, of Mer- 
cersburg Academy. Head Master Warren served 
as toastmaster. 

At the round table conference for colleges and 
school administrators on the morning of De- 
cember 1, answers to the question, “How can we 
promote genuine scholarship in college prepara- 
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tion?” were given by Head Master Wilson 
Farrand, of Newark Academy, Dean Radeliffe 
Heermance, of Princeton University, and Heag 
Master C. C. Tillinghast, of the Horace Many 
School. 

Meetings were held of the Association of 
History Teachers of the Middle States ana 
Maryland, the Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and Maryland, 
College Conference on English in the Centra) 
Atlantic States, Association of Teachers of 
Mathematics of the Middle States and Mary. 
land, and Association of Science Teachers of 
the Middle States and Maryland. 

Officers of the association for 1928-29 were 
elected as follows: 


President: Provost Josiah H. Penniman, Univer 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

Vice-Presidents: New York—President Murray 
Bartlett, Hobart College; New Jersey—Superin- 
tendent Frank G. Pickell, Montclair, N. J.; Penn- 
sylvania—mHead Master H. A. Nomer, Shady Sid 
Academy, Pittsburgh; Maryland—President Paul 
E. Titsworth, Washington College; Delaware, Dis- 
trict of Columbia—Rector James H. Ryan, Catholi 
University of America. 

Secretary: Vice-Provost George Wm. McClelland, 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Treasurer: Principal Stanley R. Yarnall, Ger 
mantown Friends’ School. 

Executive Committee: Head Master Arthur F 
Warren, Collegiate School, New York; Dean 
Mabel Douglass, New Jersey College for Women; 
District Superintendent John H. Tildsley, New 
York City Public School System; Head Master 
Burton P. Fowler, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, 
Del. 

New Members Commission on Higher Institutions 
(term of three years): Professor Adam Leroy 
Jones, Columbia University; Dr. Augustus 5. 
Downing, Albany, N. Y.; Head Master Wilson 
Farrand, Newark Academy; Registrar R. N. Demp- 
ster, Johns Hopkins University. 

New Members Commission on Secondary Schools 
(for three years): Assistant Commissioner Georg? 
M. Wiley, New York State Department of Eiu 
cation; Head Mistress Miriam Bytel, Cathedral 
School of St. Mary; Principal William A. Wetzel, 
Trenton High School. 

R. W. 
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EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


wHY “HONOR” ENGINEERING STU- 
DENTS THINK THEY SUCCEED 
IN COLLEGE! 

ScHoLasTic success and failure are subjects 
of much current educational discussion and in- 
vestigation. Many schemes have been evolved 
for the purpose of encouraging the one and 
preventing the other. At the University of Illi- 
nois, a system of honors has been developed by 
means of which “publie official recognition is 
riven to such students as attain a high grade of 
vholarship.” The “honors” group is composed 
of those “students in the upper 10 per cent. of 
each class” —freshman, sophomore, junior and 
senior. It oceurred to the writer that it might 
be well worth while to inquire of such “honor” 
students as to the reasons they assign for their 
success. For the purpose of securing this and 
other information, the honor students enrolled 
in the college of engineering during the first 
semester of 1926-27 were asked to meet the 
writer in group and individual conferences. 
Forty-eight students responded. 

In the personal interview of about twenty- 
five minutes, the principal question considered 
was, “Why do you think you have succeeded?” 
This question was amplified and talked about, 
notes being made as significant points were 
brought out. Every effort was made to put the 
students at ease and also to make them feel that 
they were contributing to a worth-while investi- 
gation. Sometime during the interview, the 
question was turned around and made less per- 
sonal by being stated, “Why do you think stu- 
dents fail, or have difficulty in making passing 
This served to put a different angle 
on the matter and usually brought out points 
not thought of previously. Almost invariably a 
student regarded as causes of failure character- 
isties diametrically opposed to those that he 
conceived to be reasons for his own success. It 
should be emphasized that the investigator did 
hot approach the interview with any precon- 
ceived notions about reasons for success which he 
In fact, he conscien- 


rrades?” 


imposed upon the students. 

‘The writer wishes to acknowledge his indebted- 
hess to Professor Walter S. Monroe, director of the 
Bureau of Educational Research, and Dean Milo 8. 
Ketchum and Assistant Dean H. H. Jordan, of the 
College of Engineering, for their advice and 
cooperation. 


tiously limited himself to asking, clarifying and 
amplifying the question. Table I makes it ap- 
parent that without any suggestions before them, 
most students thought of only a few reasons for 
success (seldom more than three and usually 
only one); whereas, with a list of suggestions, 
each student found that several applied to him. 

After twenty-five students had been inter- 
viewed, their reasons for success were listed. 
This list of twenty-two reasons, with one added 
by the investigator, was presented to each of 
the remaining twenty-three students after the 
interview had proceeded as just outlined. Each 
student was instructed to indicate those reasons 
that he considered potent in producing his own 
sueeess and those that he felt had no bearing 
on his success. In addition, since each student 
evinced a desire to indicate the two or three 
reasons that he thought were especially impor- 
tant, these also were marked. 

Table I presents a tabulation of the results. 
This table is of interest, first, because it con- 
tains the reasons that a group of markedly suc- 
cessful students in a professional school assign 
for their scholastic success; second, because of 
the character of these reasons. Two types of rea- 
sons are outstanding: (a) study habits and (b) 
attitudes toward school work. Furthermore, cer- 
tain generally recognized malpractices, such as 
cramming, are given small significance as com- 
pared with accepted good practices, such as pur- 
posing to get the content of courses and allow- 
ing grades to come as a natural consequence. 

Careful scrutiny of this list of reasons for 
success helps to confirm one in the conviction 
that in a study of the problems of scholastic 
suecess and failure it is well worth while to 
direct the inquiry toward those students who 
are distinctly successful. Of course students 
representative of the whole range of success and 
failure must be studied, but some types of in- 
vestigation are better suited to certain groups 
of students than to others. For instance, it is 
probably much more profitable to ask “honor” 
students why they succeed than to ask failing 
students either why they fail or why they do 
not succeed. It is fairly obvious that “honor” 
students are likely to have a more favorable 
attitude and to be able to make a more helpful 


analysis. Probably, however, the most signifi- 
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TABLE I. REASONS ASSIGNED BY FORTY-EIGHT ‘‘HONOR’’ STUDENTS FOR THEIR SUCCESS? 


Rating by 23 other students 








Mention aS os 
by first : ; a 
Reason f- Potent re Lacking 
f r f r f rT f , 
1. Interest in engineering and engineer- 
ing subjects tie a|6o a...% 3 10 0 25 ; 
2. Regularity of class attendance—few 
or no cuts ictal 2 i 20 3 5 5 2 105 
3. Concentrated effort when studying 7 5 20 3 6 3 0 25 
4. Close attention to what is done in 4 
class 2 12 20 3 4 7.5 0 295 = 
5. Punetuality in handing in work 5 7.5 19 5 2 13 1 65 . 
6. Good study conditions, including 4 
physical conditions, influence of te 
roommates, general atmosphere, : 
and the like 8 3.5 18 6.5 5 5 2 105 
7. Purposing to get content of courses H 
—grades will come , =’ 39 18 6.5 ] 17.5 0 25 
8. Regularity of daily preparation, in- 
eluding persistent effort and C 
**hard work’’ 10 1.5 17 8.5 8 1 1 f 
9. Thoroughness in all work 5 7.5 17 8.5 4 7.5 2 105 
10. ‘‘Mastery’’ of the first part of each A 
course ; l 19 16 10 3 10 1 f g 
11. Native ability, i.e., intelligence mM 62 7 2 2 105 
12. Proper evaluation of different phases : 
of courses, giving greater atten- ' 
tion and emphasis to the impor- 
tant phases or ia 12 12 3 610 e 
13. Anticipation of what will be asked W 
on quizzes 1 19 11 13 S 3 WSs 
14. School work and success in it valued 
above other phases of college life Po mR 9 15 1 17.5 3 135 
15. Practical experience closely related L 
to the work in the College of 
Engineering 6 6 9 15 2 13 8 17 
16. Always easy to get school work . 1 19 9 15 5 5 8 175 . 
17. Maturity 1 19 eS 0 2 9 20 
18. Purposing to get high grades 2 12 6 8.5 1 17.5 7 
19. High-school work had much in com- D 
mon with the work in the College Si 
of Engineering 4 8 3.5 6 18.5 1 Ws 8 174 
20. Successful cramming 2 12 5 20 0 22 12 2 T 
21. Necessity—can not afford not to get 
high grades 1 19 4 #1 i “ws 8 175 
22. Study lessons at first opportunity 
after being assigned & BB 3 22.5 1 17.5 10 21 C 
23. Keep ahead of the class in so far as 
possible . ES eee 2 12 8 23.5 0 22 11 = (22 v 
DEE REI AN eS BRE ee ee c 
2 This table should be read as follows: ‘‘Interest in engineering and engineering subjects’’ was me 
tioned by ten of the first twenty-five ‘‘honor’’ students as a major factor of their scholastic success; ‘ 


twenty-one of the twenty-three students in the second group checked it as a potent factor; three checked 
it as especially important; and none checked it as lacking. This factor had a rank in each of the fou 
lists of 1.5, 1, 10 and 2.5, respectively. The remainder of the table should be read in similar manne? . 
Attention should be called to the fact that the ranking of items in each of the four respects is on “ 

basis of frequency of mention with reference to significance as factors of scholastic success. Thus, th 

greater the frequency of mention, the higher the rank in the first three columns; but in the fourth N 
**lacking’’ column, the ranks and frequencies bear a reversed relation to each other. 





eant feature of such an approach is that it is lems of scholastic failure, the scholastically F 
from a positive rather than from a negative cessful students are worthy of careful study. 

point of view. It results directly in a list of M. E. Herriot? 
characteristics to be possessed rather than in a BurEAU oF EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH, 


list of prohibitions. For a solution of the prob- UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 
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<A Scientific and Educational Book Service 


THE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY is prepared to supply any book or any 


‘urna published in any country at as low a cost as it can be obtained. 
shed especially for the converience of men and women working in science and education 
| for institutional libraries to whom we can offer unexcelled service. 
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This agency has been 
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RECENT EDUCATIONAL BOOKS 


iluation of some techniques of teacher 


An ev 
108 pp- $1.50, 


selection. ERNEST WALTER TIEGS, 


A comparative study of nine group tests of in- 
telligence for primary grades. Mary LORETTE 
( 121 pp. Paper bound. $1.75, 


WILLIAM ANDERSON Mc- 


How to classify pupils. 
83 pp. $1.25. 


HarRoLD H, BIxLer, 
Character building in colleges. W. A. HARPER. 
7 $1.50. 


An outline of careers for women; a practical 
uide to achievement. Edited by Doris E, 
526 pp. $3.00. 


Diagrams. 


Frauenschulen. Edited by the Zentralinstitut 
ung und Unterricht, Berlin. 103 pp. 


Bildungsziel. $1.50. 
Weibliche Fiirsorgezéglinge, ihre psychologische 
psychopathologische Wertung. HELEN 
- LZNER, <US pp. $2.60, 
Luther as an educator. Gustav MArivus BRUCE. 


t und Leben der Volkschule. Max Rern! 
I: Wege und Ziel der Grundschul- 


7 pp. Illustrated. $1.90, 
Der naturkundliche Unterricht in der neuen 
Schule. GoTTHARD KevcHen. 264 pp. $1.95. 
The social studies in teachers colleges and 
I schools. EArLeE UNperwoop Ruee and 
ORN. 169 pp. $1.50, 
Curriculum studies in the social sciences and 


tizenship; an investigation into educational 
value EARLE UNDERWOOD Rvuaa. 228 pp. $2.00, 
GRAY. 


Communicative speaking. J. STANLEY 


Diagrams, $2.50, 


Oral English. ELIZABETH WHITEMORE BAKER. 
I $1.40. 


ustrated. 


ELIZABETH 


First principles of speech training. 
\ ) $3.00, 


others. 556 pp. Diagrams. 


New methods in primary reading. Artur Irv 
\ 245 pp. Illustrated. $2.25. 


Frencl its essentials; pronunciation, vocabu- 
‘ary, grammar, reading, understanding, speaking; 


ook 1. G. P. Fovcrray, 398 pp. LIlustrated. 


Deutsches Geistesleben der Gegenwart; an intro- 
duction to contemporary German literature. 
Orro Koiscuwitz. 200 pp. Illustrated. Map. 
$1.75. 


SHERMAN WIL- 
Maps. $1.50, 


A Spanish reader for beginners. 
LIAM Brown. 176 pp. Illustrated. 


Technical and industrial Spanish. Edited by 
ANTONIO ALONSO and P. R. HersHey. 335 pp. 
Illustrated. Diagrams. $1.92. 
Teaching American history in the middle grades 
of the elementary school. Mary G. Keiry. 756 
pp. Illustrated. Diagrams. $2.40, 


Readings in American citizenship. Compiled by 
JOHN THOMAS GREENAN. 452 pp. $1.60. 


The life and writings of John Bunyan. HaAro.p 
Epwin BatMeE SpeiGHT. 246 pp.  Lilustrated 
$2.00. 

Life of Charles Dickens. Joun Forster. Edited 
by J. W. T. Ley. 924 pp. Illustrated. $10.00. 


GEORGI BAG 


England in Shakespeare’s day. 
SHAWE HARRISON. 252 pp. $2.00, 
A bibliography of British history. Stuart 
period) 1603-1714. Edited by GoprrRey DAVIES 
469 pp. $8.00, 


The high school library; its function in educa 
tion. Hannan Locasa. 292 pp. $1.75. 


Dance technique and rhythms, with manual of 
dancing steps. CAROLINE Beroneim and ELSA 
Pont. 122 pp. Illustrated. $4.01 

Revised edition. ANNA 
Illustrated. $1.40. 


Geschichte und Sage. 
T. S. Gronow. 316 pp. 
A child’s story of civilization. STerpnen KING 
Hatt. 365 pp. Tllustrated. $3.00. 

A new pproach to history 


Antike Miinzbilder im humanistischen Unter- 


richt. Max BerNnnaArT. 118 py 39 plates. 
$6.00. 
Erzieherische Macht. FRIEpRI GLAESER. 118 


pp- $1.20, 


Unterrichts. 


Methodik des mathematischen 
$2.30 


PHILIPP MAENNCHEN. 297 pp. Illustrated. 


New first course in algebra. WILLIAM BENJAMIN 
Fire and Frank J. McMackin. 398 pp. $3.00. 


THE SCIENCE PRESS DISTRIBUTING COMPANY 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Outstanding New Books 


for High Schools 





CITIZENSHIP THROUGH 
PROBLEMS 
By Edmonson & Dondineau 


A textbook in civics for junior high 
schools which presents the subject through 
a new approach, It plans a course in which 
real problems and actual investigations are 
stressed and is so constructed as to stimu- 
late the pupil to self-activity and to gnide 
him in his study of civic situations and 
community problems. $1.60 


A PUPIL’S WORKBOOK 
By Edmonson & Dondineau 


This workbook has been prepared to fa- 
cilitate the use of the problem method. It 
has been designed for optional use with 
the author’s textbook, described above, but 
it has been so organized as to be of use 
with any standard text. It contains the 
183 problems of the book with additional 
instructional tests. Paper tablet, $0.88 


SHORT PLAYS FROM GREAT 
STORIES 
By R. E. Hartley and C. M. Power 


field. 
studied and used 
adaptation. 


for models in 


PRACTICE LEAVES IN THE 
ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH 
By Moffett & Deffendall 


A collection of tests for use in high 
schools or first year in college. The ninety 
tests give thorough and varied practice in 
the essentials in English. All the funda- 
mentals are covered: grammar, punctua- 
tion, sentence structure, clearness, and em- 
phasis. All the modern types of tests are 
included. A concise, comprehensive review, 
found at the back of the book, acts as a 
handy reference grammar. 
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ALGEBRA WORKBOOK 
By Fowlkes, Kingsbury, Wallace & Goff 


in There 


are 100 in all, in tablet form, covering all 


A new thing—tests algebra, 
important features of the subject, such as 
translation of algebraic equations, substitu- 
tions in formulas, collecting terms and goly- 
ing equations, reading and making graphs, 
ete. The tests include all the modern types 
and equipment for checking the recording 


answers is provided. $0.80 


PROGRESS TESTS IN LATIN 
By Ullman & Smalley 


An entirely new book based on the ‘‘ ever- 
’? of Latin. 
covering all phases of Latin and offering 


lasting fundamentals 73 tests 


= a most dependable means of checking prog- 


ress. The tests fall into seven groups; Vo- 


= cabulary, Sentence, Form, Syntax, Deriva- 


. = tives and Word Study, Comprehension, and 
Eighteen one-act plays adapted from a = ; ys . : 
like number of classics in the short-story = 


These plays and stories are to be: 
further : 
$1.20 = 


THe eee 


Paper tablet, $0.80 ® early years of college. 
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Roman Civilization. Planned to accompany 
the Ullman and Henry textbooks but usa- 


ble with any standard text. $0.84 


LATIN GRAMMAR 
By Herbert C. Elmer 


A scientific and up-to-date grammar. It 
is based on the recently revealed facts of 
Latin and hence is free from 
errors which have unwittingly come down 
through the years since the first grammars. 
Also it offers only so much of the subject 
as is directly usable in high school and 


$1.48 


grammar 
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